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SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 

( With a Portrait.) 
Tuere is not an individual in England 
whose name is more secure, or more de- 
serving of immortality, than that of Ropert 
Rarkes; nor is there one that wil! descend 
to posterity, associated with more unfading 
honours. Howard has aequired deathless 
renown by visiting hospitals, jails, and 
lazarettos ; Hanway has secured a niche in 
the temple of fame by his regard for the 
outcasts of society ; Fox, as the founder 


A station not less 
less honourable, is assi to’ the subject 
of this memoir, the elevation of whose 
character has arisen solely from the bene- 
volence of those principles by which he 
was actuated. Already have the effects of 
his exertions attracted the attention of his 
countrymen, and contemporaries throughout 
the world ; and, without the blast of the 
trumpet, or the roar of cannon, it will 
command the admiration of future genera- 
tions, unaccompanied with the groans of 
the dying, and untarnished with the stains 
of blood. 

Mr. Raikes’ was born in the city of 
Gloucester on the 14th of September, 1736, 
but of his parentage, family connexions, 
education, and the events of his early years, 
very little is known. It is, however, but 
fair to infer, from the wise and generous 
actions which marked his mature age, that 
his youth was not wasted in idleness and 
dissipation. Having acquired a knowledge 
of the printing business, and being en- 
gaged in trade, this benevolent man, in- 
stead of devoting all his time and talents 
to the acquirement of ease and fortune, 
directed his attention to the condition of 
the wretched among his fellow creatures, 
and exerted himself to mitigate their suf- 
ferings, by relieving their necessities. 

Actuated by these views and feelings, 
we learn from the European Magazine for 
1788, vol. xiv. p. 315, that “The first 
object which demanded his notice was the 
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miserable state of the county Bridewell, 
within the city of Gloucester, which being 
part of the county gaol, the persons com- 
mitted by the magistrate, out of sessions, 
for petty offences, “associated, through ne. 
cessity, with felons of the worst description, 
with little or no means of subsistence from 
labour ; with little, if any, allowance from 
the county; without either meat, drink, or 
clothing; dependent, chiefly, on the pre- 
carious charity of such as visited the pri- 
son, whether brought thither by business, 
curiosity, or com passion. 

“To relieve: miserable and forlorn 
wretches, and to render their situation sup- 
. at least, Mr. Raikes employed 

his pen, his: influence, and his pro- 
pery> to — them the necessaries of 
ifé; and finding that ignorance was gene- 
rally the principal cause of those enormities 
which brought them to become objects of 
his notice, he determined, if possible, to 
procure them some moral and religious 
instruction. In this he succeeded, by 
means of bounties and encouragement given 
to such of the prisoners as were able to 
read ; and these, by being directed to pro- 
books, improved both themselves and 
neir fellow prisoners, and afforded him 
great encouragement to persevere in the 
benevolent design. He then procured for 
them a supply sof work, to preclude every 
excuse and temptation to idleness.” 

The affinity being thus rendered obvious 
between vice and ignorance, it was natural 
for a mind constituted like that of Mr. 
Raikes, and habituated to serious reflection, 
to trace this moral malady up to its primitive 
source. He discovered that in early life, 
the education of those whom he found the 
inmates of jails, had been totally neglected ; 
that no instruction had been imparted to 
their minds, of the duties which they owed 
either to their neighbours, or to their God ; 
and, as a natural consequence, he was led 
to infer, that succeeding generations, if 
trained up in equal ignorance, would, in 
all probability, prove equally vicious, On 
looking around him, he, however, perceived 
that the children of the poor were engaged 
in labour at a very tender age, which left 
them no time to receive instruction during 
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the days devoted to employment, and 
Sunday appeared to have been interdicted 
by nae consent, The barriers which 
thus encircled him on every side, left ap- 
parently no space in which his benevolence 
could operate ; but its native energy soon 
discovered an ample field. He saw that 
Sunday was devoted to wickedness, and 
yery rationally concluded, that if this could 
be repressed, by teaching the children on 
that sacred day their duties to God and 
man, no law, either human or divine, would 
be violated, and that the community would 
be amply compensated for the sacrifice of 
public opinion. 

Having reached these conclusions, Mr, 
Raikes began to carry his plans into opera- 
tion towards the close of the year 1781, or 
in the beginning of 1782. The trial con- 
tinued nearly one year, towards the termi- 
nation of which, on finding success attend- 
ing his enterprise, the following paragraph, 
which seems to be the first that was ever 
printed respecting Sunday Schools, was 
inserted in the Gloucester Journal of No. 
vember 3d, 1783 :— 

“ Some of the clergy in different parts of 
this county, bent upon attempting a reform 
among the children of the lower class, are 
establishing Sunday Schools for rendering 
the Lord’s-day subservient to the ends of 
instruction, which has hitherto been pros- 
tituted to bad purposes. Farmers, and 
other inhabitants of the towns and villages, 
complain that they receive more injury in 
their property on the Sabbath, than all the 
week besides: this ina great measure pro- 
ceeds from the lawless state of the younger 
class, who are allowed to run wild on that 
day, free from every restraint. To remedy 
this evil, persons duly qualified are em- 
ployed to instruct those that cannot read ; 
and those that may have learnt to read, are 
taught the catechism, and conducted to 
church. By thus keeping their minds en- 
gaged, the day passes profitably, and not 
disagreeably. In those parishes, where this 
plan has been adopted, we are assured that 
the behaviour of the children is greatly 
civilized. The barbarous ignorance in which 
they had before lived, being in some decree 
dispelled, they begin to give proofs that 
those persons are mistaken, who consider 
the lower orders of mankind incapable of 
improvement, and therefore think an at- 
tempt to reclaim them impracticable, or at 
least not worth the trouble.” 

From the Gloucester Journal, the pre- 

i ph soon found its way into 
the London and some provincial papers ; 
and from the novelty of the subject, it 
excited no small share of public attention. 





The thunderbolt men of sect and party saw 
the Sabbath violated, and oaiel their 
anathemas against the innovator; those 
who could merely read and write, perceived 
the rights of their castes invaded; while 
those who snored in aristocratic ignorance, 
predicted convulsions that would unhinge 
the civilized world. The more enlightened, 
however, saw the subject in a very dif- 
ferent light. They perceived that it put 
into the hands of the community a power- 
ful engine, possessing an energy which 
baffled all calculation, from its obvious 
capability of being rendered of universal 
application. 

n this state of public feeling, numerous 
letters were addressed to Mr. Raikes, con- 
taining a due proportion of censure, of ap- 
plause, and of sincere inquiry. Among 
those who appeared to have been actuated 
by a spirit of benevolence, was a Colonel 
Townley, a gentleman of Lancashire, who 
having seen the anonymous paragraph, 
addressed a letter to the mayor of Glouces- 
ter, requesting all the information he could 
communicate on a subject which seemed 
fraught with such momentous consequences. 
The mayor, on receiving Colonel Townley’s 
letter, immediately handed it to Mr, Raikes, 
who, in reply, has furnished the following 
interesting particulars respecting the occa- 
sion, origin, and character of Sunday 
Schools :— 

* Gloucester, Nov. 25, 1783. 

“« Srr,—My friend, the mayor, bas just 
communicated to me the letter which you 
have honoured him with, inquiring into the 
nature of the Sunday Schools. The be- 
ginning of this scheme was entirely owing 
to accident, Some business leading me 
one morning into the suburbs of the city, 
where the lowest of the people (who are 
principally employed in the pin-manufac- 
tory) chiefly reside, I was struck with 
concern at seeing a group of children, 
wretchedly ragged, at play in the street. 
I asked an inhabitant whether those chil- 
dren belonged to that part of the town, and 
lamented their misery and idleness. Ah! 
Sir, said the woman to whom I was speak~- 
ing, could you take a view of this part of 
the town on a Sunday, you would be 
shocked indeed, for then the street is filled 
with multitudes of these wretches, who, 
released on that day from employment, 
spend their time in noise and riot, playing 
at chuck, and cursing and swearing im @ 
manner so horrid, as to convey to any 
serious mind en idea of hell rather than 
any other place. We have a worthy cler- 
gyman, the Rev. Thomas Stock, said she, 
minister of our parish, who has put some 
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of them to school; but upon the Sabbath, 
they are all given up to follow their inclina- 
tions without restraint, as their parents, 
totally abandoned themselves, have no 
idea of instilling into the minds of their 
children principles to which they them- 
selves are entire strangers. 

“This conversation suggested to me, 
that it would be at least a harmless attempt, 
if it were productive of no good, should 
some little plan be formed to check this 
deplorable profanation of the Sabbath. I 
then inquired of the woman, if there were 
any decent well-disposed women in the 
neighbourhood, who kept schools for teach. 
ing to read. I presently was directed to 
four. To these I applied, and made an 
agreement with them, to receive as many 
children as I should send upon the Sunday, 
whom they were to instruct in reading, 
and in the church catechism. For this I 
engaged to pay them each a shilling for 
their day’s employment. The women 
seemed pleased with the proposal. I then 
waited on the clergyman before mentioned, 
and imparted to him my plan. He was so 


much satisfied with the idea, that he en- 
gaged to lend his assistance, by going 
round to the schools on a Sunday afternoon, 
to examine the progress that was made, 
and to enforce order and decorum among 


such a set of little heathens. 

“ This, sir, was the commencement of 
the plan. It is now about three years since 
we began, and I could wish you were 
here to make inquiry into the effect. A 
woman who lives ina lane where I had 
fixed a school, told me some time ago, that 
the place was quite a heaven upon Sundays, 
compared to what it used to be. The 
numbers who have learned to read and say 
- their catechism, are so great, that I am 
astonished at it. Upon the Sunday after- 
noon the mistresses take their scholars to 
church, a place into which neither they 
nor their ancestors ever entered with a 
view to the glory of God. But what is 
yet more extraordinary, within this month, 
these little ragamuffins have, in great num- 
bers, taken it into their heads to frequent 
the early morning prayers, which are held 
every morning at the cathedral, at seven 
o'clock. I believe there were near fifty 
this morning. They assemble at the house 
of one of the mistresses, and walk before 
her to church, two and two, in as much 
order as a company of soldiers. I am 
generally at church, and after service they 
all come round me to make their bow, 
and, if any animosities have arisen, to 
make their complaint. The great principle 
I inculcate is, to be kind and good-natured 





to each other; not to provoke one another ; 
to be dutiful to their parents ; not to offend 
God by cursing and swearing; and such 
little plain precepts as all may compre- 
hend. As my profession is that of a prin- 
ter, I have printed, a little book, which I 
give amongst them: and some friends of 
mine, subscribers to the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, sometimes 
make me a present of a parcel of Bibles, 
Testaments, &c. which I distribute as 
rewards to the deserving. The success 
that has attended this scheme has induced 
one or two of my friends to adopt the plan, 
and set up Sunday Schools in other parts 
of the city, and now a whole = has 
taken up the object, so that I my- 
self in time, the good effects will appear 
so conspicuous as to become generally 
adopted. 

“* The number of children at present en- 
gaged on the Sabbath, are between two 
and three hundred, and they are increasing 
every week, as the benefit is universally 
seen. I have endeavoured to engage the 
clergy of my acquaintance that reside in 
their parishes. One has entered into the 
scheme with great fervour; and it was in 
order to excite others to follow the example, 
that I inserted in my paper the paragraph 
which I suppose you saw copied into the 
London papers. I cannot express to youthe 
pleasure f often receive in discovering genius, 
and innate good dispositions, among this 
little multitude. It is botanizing in human 
nature. I have often, too, the satisfaction 
of receiving thanks from parents, for the 
reformation they perceive in their children. 
Often have I given them kind admonitions, 
which I always do in the mildest and 
gentlest manner. The going among them, 
doing them little kindnesses, distributing 
trifling rewards, and ingratiating myself 
with them, I hear, have given me an 
ascendancy greater than I ever could have 
imagined ; for I am told by their mistresses 
that they are very much afraid of m 
displeasure. If you ever pass throu 
Gloucester, I shall be happy to pay my 
respects to you, and to shew you the effects 
of this effort at civilization. If the glory of 
God be promoted in any, even the smallest 
degree, society must reap some benefit. If 
good seed be sown in the mind at an early 
period of human life, though it shews itself 
not again for many years, it may please 
God, at some future period, to cause it to 
spring up, and to bring forth a plenteous 
harvest. 

“ With regard to the rules adopted, I 
only require that they come to the school 
on Sunday as clean as possible. Many 
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were at first deterred because they wanted 
decent clothing, but I could not undertake 
to supply this defect. I argue, therefore, 
if you can loiter about, without shoes, and 
in a ragged coat, you may as well come to 
school, and learn what may tend to your 
good, in that garb. I reject none on that 
footing. All that I require, are clean 
hands, clean face, and the hair combed; if 
you have no clean shirt, come in that which 
you have on. The want of decent appa- 
rel, at first, kept great numbers at a distance, 
but they now begin to grow wiser, and all 
are pressing to learn. I have had the good 
luck to procure eo for some that were 
deserving, which has been of great use. 
You will understand, that these children 
are from six years old to twelve or fourteen. 
Boys and girls above this age, who have 
been totally undisciplined, are generally 
too refractory for this government. A re- 
formation in society seems to me only 
practicable by establishing notions of duty, 
and practical habits of order and decorum, 
at an early age. But whither am I run- 
ning? I am ashamed to see how much I 


have trespassed on your patience; but I 
thought the most complete idea of Sunday 
Schools, was to be conveyed to you by 
telling what first suggested the thought. 


The same sentiments would have arisen in 
your mind, had they happened to have been 
called forth, as they were suggested to me. 

“T have no doubt, that you will find 
great improvement to be made on this 

lan. e minds of men have taken great 
old on that prejudice, that we are to do 

nothing on the Sabbath-day which may be 
deemed labour, and therefore we are to be 
excused from all application of mind as 
well as body. The rooting out this preju- 
dice is the point I aim at as my favourite 
object. Our Saviour takes particular pains 
to manifest, that whatever tended to pro- 
mote the health and happiness of our fel- 
low-creatures, were sacrifices peculiarly ac- 
ceptable on that day. 

“I do not think I have written so long 
a letter for some years. But you will 
excuse me; my heart is warm in the cause. 
I think this is the kind of reformation most 
requisite in this kingdom. Let our patriots 
employ themselves in rescuing their coun- 
trymen from that despotism, which tyran- 
nical passions, and vicious inclinations, 
exercise over them, and they will find that 
true liberty and national welfare are more 
essentially promoted, than by any reform 
in parliament. 

“As often as I have attempted to con- 
clude, some pew idea has arisen. This is 
strange, as I am writing to a person whom 





I never have, and perhaps never may see ; 
but I have felt that we think alike ; I shall 
therefore only add my ardent wishes, that 
your views of promoting the happiness of 
society, may be attended with every pos- 
sible success, conscious that your own inter- 
nal enjoyment will thereby be considerably 
advanced.—I have the honour to be, sir, 


yours, &c. “ R. Rarkes.” 


With the preceding letter, which details 
with such admirable simplicity, the birth 
and infancy of this noble institution, Colo- 
nel Townley was so highly delighted, that 
at his request it was published in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1784, by which 
means the subject of Sunday Schools was 
brought into public notice, and a know- 
ledge of the methods that had been adopted 
for their establishment, diffused throughout 
the kingdom. The publicity thus given to 
the plan, procured for Mr. Raikes a number 
of applications from various quarters, soli- 
citing further information on the regulations 
of the institution, to which he most readily 
furnished suitable replies. From among 
these the following, though in some respects 
resembling the preceding, can hardly fail 
to gratify our numerous readers. It was 
written in answer to an inquiry from 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, and is dated Glou- 
cester, June 5, 1784 :— 

“ Having found four persons who had 
been accustomed to instruct children in 
reading, I engaged to pay the sum they 
required for receiving and instructing such 
children as I should send to them every 
Sunday. The children were to come soon 
after ten in the morning, and stay till 
twelve; they were then to go home, and 
return at one; and after reading a lesson, 
they were to be conducted to church. 
After church they were to be employed in 
repeating the catechism till half-past five, 
and then to be dismissed with an injunction 
to go home without making a noise, and 
by no means to play in the street. This 
was the general outline of the regulation. 

“ With regard to the parents, I went 
round, to remonstrate with them on the 
melancholy consequences that must ensue 
from so fatal a neglect of their children’s 
morals. They alleged, that their poverty 
rendered them incapable of cleaning and 
clothing their children fit to appear either 
at school or at church; but this objection 
was obviated by a remark, that if they were 
clad in a garb fit to appear in the streets, 
I should not think it improper for a school 
calculated to admit the and most 
neglected. All that I required were, clean 
faces, clean hands, and the hair combed. 
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In other respects they were to come as 
their circumstances would admit. Many 
children began to shew talents for learning, 
and a desire to be taught. Little rewards, 
such as books, combs, shoes, or some 
articles of apparel, were distributed among 
the most diligent; this excited an emula- 
tion. One or two clergymen gave their 
assistance, by going round to the schools 
on the Sunday afternoon, to hear the chil- 
dren their catechism ; this was of great con- 
uence. 

“ Another clergyman hears them their 
catechism once a quarter publicly in the 
church, and rewards their good behaviour 
with some little gratuity. 

“They are frequently admonished to 
refrain from swearing; and certain boys, 
who are distinguished by their decent be- 
haviour, are appointed to superintend the 
conduct of the rest, and make report of 
those that swear, call names, or interrupt 
the comfort of the other boys in their neigh. 
bourhood. When quarrels have arisen, the 
aggressor is compelled to ask pardon, and 
the offended is enjoined to forgive. The 
happiness that must arise to all from a 
kind, good-natured behaviour, is often in- 
culcated. 

“ This mode of treatment has produced 
a wonderful change in the manners of these 
little. savages. I cannot give a more strik- 
ing instance than I received the other day 
from Mr. Church, a considerable manufac- 
turer of hemp and flax, who employs great 
numbers of these children. I asked him 
whether he perceived any alteration in the 
me children he employed.—‘ Sir,’ says 

e, ‘the change could not have been more 
extraordinary, in my opinion, had they been 
transformed from the shape of wolves and 
tigers to that of men. In temper, disposi- 
tion, and manners, they could hardly be 
said to differ from the brute creation. But 
since the establishment of the Sunday 
Schools, they have seemed anxious to shew 
that they are not the ignorant, illiterate 
creatures, they were before. When they 
have seen a superior come, and kindly 
instruct and admonish them, and sometimes 
reward their good behaviour, they are 
anxious to gain his friendship and good 
opinion. They are also become more tract- 
able and obedient, and less quarrelsome and 
revengeful. In short, I never conceived 
that a reformation so singular, could have 
been effected amongst the set of untutored 
beings I employed. 

_ “ From this little sketch of the reforma- 
tion which has taken place, there is reason 
to hope, that a general establishment of 
Sunday Schools would, in time, make some 





change in the morals of the lower class. 
At least it might, in some measure, prevent 
them from growing worse, which at present 
seems but too apparent.—I am, sir, &c. 
“R, Rares.” 

In 1784 the plan was adopted by several 
manufacturing towns in Yorkshie ; in 
Leeds, about 1800 r children were 
speedily collected. In Stockport a spa- 
cious building was completed for the pur- 
pose of a Sunday School, 134 feet long, 
and 57 feet wide. Other places followed 
these laudable examples, and Sunday 
schools soon started up in various districts 
throughout the kingdom. 

Early in 1785, the sensation reached 
London; and, under the auspices of Mr. 
William Fox, of whom we gave a portrait 
and memoir in our number for December 
1827, the Sunday School Society was called 
into existence at the close of the year. 
From that period to the present, these 
schools have been gradually increasing, and 
from extending throughout Europe, they 
have found their way into every quarter of 
the globe. In their early stages they had 
to encounter some formidable opposition ; 
but so apparent has been their utility, that 
most of their enemies are either become 
silent, or have been converted into friends, 

For nearly thirty years Mr. Raikes lived 
to witness the growing extension of Sunday 
Schools, and to reflect with thankfulness on 
the blessings of Providence, which had thus 
attended his early endeavours. About 
three years prior to his death he was visited 
by the celebrated Joseph Lancaster, who, of 
that interview, speaks as follows :— 

“‘T was naturally desirous of gaining 
information and instruction from a venerable 
man of seventy-two, who had in a series of 
years superintended the education of 3000 
children, who had been actively engaged in 
visiting both the city and county prisons, 
whereby he had gained an ample opportu- 
nity of knowing if any of the scholars were 
brought in as prisoners, and who, on ap- 
pealing to his memory, which, although at 
an advanced age, was strong and lively, 
could answer—‘ None.’” 

Mr. Lancaster adds, that when Mr. 
Raikes was first revolving the subject of 
Sunday Schools in his thoughts, the word 
Try was so powerfully impressed upon his 
mind, as to decide him at once to action; 
and he remarked to Mr. Lancaster—“ I 
can never pass by the spot where the word 
‘Try’ came so powerfully into my mind, 
without lifting up my hands and heart to 
heaven in gratitude to God, for having put 
such a thought into my heart.” 

From 1809 to 1811, the health of Mr. 
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Raikes was visibly on the decline; and he 
was occasionally visited with symptoms 
that indicated an approaching dissolution. 
On the evening of the 5th of April 1811, 
he experienced an oppression on the chest. 
A physician was immediately called in ; 
but he soon declared that his case was 
hopeless; and in little more than half an 
hour he breathed his last in his native city 
of Gloucester, in the 75th year of his age. 
His mortal remains were buried in the 
ancient church of St. Mary de Crypt, Glou- 
cester, and on a monument, subjoined to 
an epitaph on his parents, the following 
inscription appears :— 
Also, of 
ROBERT, 
Their Eldest Son, 
By whom Sabbath Schools were first instituted 
in this Place ; 
and were also, 
By his successful exertion and assiduity, 
Recommended to others. 
He died on the 5th of April, 
In the year fur Salvation Ia11 


While the names of warriors who have 
fought for their country, and spread devas- 
tation through the territories they have 
ravished and desolated, are recorded on 
splendid public monuments, this humble 
inscription is all that distinguishes the grave 
of this virtuous philanthropist and friend of 
mankind. But perhaps the most durable 
monument to the memory of Mr. Raikes, 
may be found in the numerous Sunday 
Schools now in active operation ; and which 
in England and Ireland alone contain 
upwards of a million of children, and above 
ninety thousand gratuitous teachers; and 
the best tribute of respect we can render to 
his memory is, a persevering imitation of 
the bright example he has set before us, 
and bequeathed to posterity. 

For many particulars of this memoir, 
we are indebted toa “ Sketch of the Life of 
Mr. Raikes,” by W. F. Lloyd.) 

—__>—_— 
ETERNAL SONSHIP INDEFENSIBLE, 
Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—It was by no means difficult to fore- 
see what a ferment the enactment of “the 
Methodists new Test Act,” by the last Con- 
ference, would create in the connexion 
throughout the whole kingdom. A buzzing 
insect, willing to try the strength of his 
sting, has, I find, with characteristic des- 
peration, just made his appearance in your 
pages; but I am sure you will join me in 
pitying him, and smiling at the puny efforts 
of this would-be champion of spiritual au- 
thority, a fair specimen of which he has 
not failed to give in your cols. 300 and 
301 of the April Magazine. This little 
abortion of intellect and piety, slinks into 





the world, and out of it, under the initials 
of “G. L. 8.” and by way, I suppose, of 
exhibiting its excellencies to full advantage, 
you have wisely placed it, like poor Uriah 
the Hittite, “in the fore-front of the bat- 
tle,”—that, come what will of the cause it 
defends, the little nameless thing may be 
sure to fall at the first onset. 

On me for writing, and on you for giving 
circulation in a public Magazine, to such 
a compound of folly and impiety, as the 
article which appeared in your No, for 
February, col. 193. your said correspon- 
dent is pleased, indirectly, to denounce the 
terrible pains of hell, because he has dis- 
covered me in the high road to be “an 
Heretic, and worse than an InFipE!”. 

Happy am I, sir, and still happier are 
you, who gave me the intimation and oppor- 
tunity of detecting this vindictive spirit in 
its first whispers of intolerance, and of drag- 
ging it forth to public view. The provi- 
dence of God, sir, has brought it to light, 
and Jesus Christ will destroy it by “the 
two-edged sword which proceedeth out of 
his mouth.” 

G. L. 8. asks, 1st, “Has not the Con- 
ference a right to make rules for its own 
government?” To this I reply, for the 
sake of your general and numerous readers, 
The conference has no right to impose an 
unscriptural dogma, either upon the mimis- 
ters of its own body, or upon other mem- 
bers of the societies, to whose eternal inte- 
rests they are called to minister. If the 
Conference proceeds upon that plan, it will 
forfeit the blessing of Heaven, as well as the 
confidence and affections of the people; 
and sow the seeds of its own destruction in 
the heart of its constitution. The enact- 
ment of unscriptural dogmas, accompanied 
with a compulsory requisition of acquies- 
cence in them, is the very foundation and 
essence of popery; and in whatever church 
such a practice rears its hydra-head, it 
should be instantly strangled in its birth. 

The Eternal Sonship of Christ is as un- 
scriptural a dogma as transubstantiation: 
and the coincidence in the mode of defence, 
is alarmingly singular and curious; since 
both are supported by the same assumed 
authority, viz. that which G. L. S. calls 
“the purest church upon earth.” 

The 2d question of our would-be castiga- 
tor, is, “ Has not a person who dissents from 
the Conference, the liberty of declining con- 
nexion with it?” Most assuredly he has. 
But how does this liberty of secession sanc- 
tion the driving such persons away, by the 
imposition of unscriptural dogmas? In 
such a case, I would ask, Who they are that 
“wantonly stir up discord and schism 
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amongst Christ’s disciples?” Are they the 
unauthorized innovators? or those whose 
wisdom detects, and whose integrity and 
fortitude resist, the dangerous innovation? 
Happily, sir, these questions require no 
answer from G.L.S. They answer them- 
selves to every British heart that is illumi- 
nated by the grace of God, and admitted 
into “the glorious liberty of his children” 
by faith in the Son of his love. 

From this man’s ridiculous charges and 
idle threats, I turn to the production of 
your judicious and pious correspondent 
S. W. whose excellent letter you have pro- 
perly placed as the antidote to that of 
G. L. S. immediately following it. I shall 
not attempt either to conceal, or to describe, 
the high gratification I derive from the very 
honourable testimony, and able support, 
with which that sensible writer has been 
pleased to favour my first observations on 
this subject. From the correspondence of 
well-known talents, with his initials, I 
almost flatter myself that I have some idea 
of his identity. Be this, however, as it may, 
I cannot but express my high admiration of 
the spirit of manly independence, judicious 
discernment, and Christian integrity, mani- 
fested in his letter; and if he be a member 
of the Conference, as I strongly suspect to 
be the case, he is an honour to that body, 
and a proof that the intolerant spirit of 
G. L. S. does not universally prevail 
in it. 

I have long thought, sir, that if Method- 
ism has any destructive worm at its root, 
which will one day wither its strength and 
blast its prosperity, the canker will be 
found at that part of its foundation which 
rests on human authority alone. In mat- 
ters of faith, the attempt to fetter or coerce 
the human mind, now that the Bible is 
universally disseminated, and liberty of con- 
science is the law of the land, will be found 
equally absurd and futile. 

Mr, Wesley’s opinions deserve every de- 
gree of respect due to aay merely human 
authority, for their general wisdom, and cor- 
respondence with the standard of truth; 
but I am bold to affirm, that if the spiritual 
fabric of Methodism be professedly founded 
in Mr. Wesley's opinions, and if uniformity 
to these be insisted on as the standard of its 
orthodoxy, it will most assuredly fall. 

Another of your correspondents, sir, 
under the signature of R. Y. has assumed, 
that “I do not seem to be aware, that the 
tenure of the Methodist chapels held under 
Mr. Wesley’s deed by 100 trustees and 
their successors, has a clause vitiating the 
trust, if the doctrines of Mr. Wesley’s Notes 
on the New Testament, and four volumes 





of sermons, are impugned by any preachers 
permitted in these chapels.” —(col. 305.) 

I am not entirely ignorant of the fact 
here alluded to, but I should suppose that 
it is the Trustees, and not the Conference, 
who are to judge of the disqualifying fact. 
I have not the means of access to a copy 
of the chapel-trust deeds at present; but I 
incline to think R. Y. is in an error on the 
subject: for he speaks of “100 trustees 
and their successors,” as composing a part 
of “the Conference,” and as, in conjunction 
with the remainder of that body, being the 
judges of the doctrines preached in the 
Methodist chapels. Whereas, I never before 
heard of 100 trustees; but I have heard of 
100 preachers and their successors, as com- 
posing the legal Conference, under Mr. 
Wesley’s ak enrolled in chancery a 
few years before his death: and I did con- 
ceive, that the trustees of the chapel were 
chiefly (and I think they ought to be 
entirely) lay members of the society, as a 
salutary check upon the power of Confer- 
ence, and upon the doctrines preached by 
its ministers. If, however, the case be as 
R. Y. represents it, and the preachers com- 
posing the Conference are really the judges 
of both the law and the fact, and adminis- 
trators of the law in their own cases; I, with- 
out any kind of hesitation, pronounce such a 
system as absurd, arbitrary, and ruinous. 

A fourth correspondent, sir, has come for- 
ward under the signature of Euphronius, a 
part of whose essay I must beg leave to 
notice, for the sole purpose of stating my 
inability to comprehend the mystery of the 
following passage :— 

“Tf it should be asked, How can the 
relation of Father and Son exist, without 
including the idea of generation ?” To this it 
may be replied —“ The idea conveyed by this 
term is necessarily excluded from such rela- 
tion. It is not Father and Son, but man 
and child, that stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect. The first two 
hypostases in the adorable Trinity may exist 
in such relation, yet will there be neither 
priority nor posteriority in their existence 
with regard to time; for the Father must of » 
necessity be coeval; so that effect and 
cause, between which there must be priority 
and posteriority, can have no connexion 
whatever with Father and Son as such.”— 
(col. 308.) 

Will Euphronius be pleased to explain 
why and how “the idea of generation is 
necessurily excluded from the relation of 
Father and Son?” It is certainly the first 
time J ever heard of such exclusion. Again, 
will he be pleased to state the essential 
nature of the important difference he has 
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discovered between “ Father and Son,” and 
“man and child?” Finally, will E. tell 
the religious world what he means by the 
sentence—“ For the Father must of neces- 
sity be coeval?” Coeval with what or with 
whom? Is it with the Son? This is nota 
subject of doubt. But could your friend 
E. add to this discovery a proof that the 
Son, as such, was “‘coeval” with the Father, 
this, indeed, would be worth attention, and 
something to the point. But this is a 
hopeless task. The former part of this 
paragraph seems to be without a meaning ; 
the latter part, from ‘the first two hypos- 
tases,” is a mere petitio principii, taking for 
granted a most important and much dis- 
_— fact, on the proof of which, (although 

. has not attempted it) hangs the decision 
of the great question at issue, viz. that of 
“the Eternal Sonship.” Had Euphronius 
proved this fact, he would at once have put 
an end to the controversy. 

I am, sir, &c. 
S. Tucker. 
London, April 2, 1828. 





PUBLIC ASSYLUMS UNFRIENDLY TO THE 
CURE OF INSANITY. 
I Feet much obliged by the observations of 
Mr. Parkinson, inserted in your last No. 
col. 325. Such praises from such a quar- 
ter are grateful to the feelings. Since my 
last letter for the Imperial Magazine, I have 
received one from a literary gentleman of 
Birmingham, written in the highest strain of 
eulogy, too much, I fear, for my deservings, 
except as far as my intentions have gone. 
I have likewise been honoured with a pleas- 
ing and polite letter from his grace the duke 
of Wellington, also two letters from sir 
George Philips, and two from Mr. Lit- 
tleton, my own county member, and a 
number of parliamentary communications, 
on the subject of Mr. R. Gordon’s two bills. 
But as a drawback to these, I have re- 
ceived a long and most abusive letter from 
an amateur of public asylums, who says, that 


He has travelled on foot through Scotland, Ireland, 
and England, to see, and no doubt to admire, those 
beautiful structures, that so much adorn the face 
of nature, and look so like large cotton factories. 


It does not appear that he saw the inside 
of any of them; but he confesses that he 
has been twice confined in a private asylum, 
and this very well accounts for his peculiar 
hallucination. He also expresses a strong 
wish that myself and all of my fraternity may 
be extirpated from the face of the earth. 
Some twenty of my letters, written upon the 
subject of insanity, to as many different 
members of the British parliament, remain 
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writer, a deep disgust and horror of the sub- 
ject, or from wilful and conscious ignorance 
of it. Having written three letters toa noble 
lord, and receiving no answer, I took upon 
me to address a public one to his lordship, 
the insertion of which, in a London news- 
paper, cost six guineas. 

Some years ago I received a challenge to 
discuss publicly the merits of County Asy- 
lums, from a very worthy gentleman and 
magistrate, who had previously recommend- 
ed them to all the good people of England. 
The challenge I most gladly accepted, and 
published one letter in the Monthly Maga- 
zine; in answer to which, my antagonist 
acknowledged, 

That he knew nothing at all of the subject ; that he 
and his brother magistrates had taken the law as it 
lay before them, presuming that it must be good. 

Now, I would beg leave to ask, Did the 
worthy statesman who originated this law, 
know any thing at all about it? I can give him 
full credit for his benevolent intentions; but 
I greatly doubt his knowledge as a mad- 
doctor; as much so as I doubt the profes- 
sional knowledge of the magistrates, who 
have taken upon them the responsibility of 
mad-doctors. Certain it is, that at the 
institution so warmly panegyrized by the 
gentlemen before alluded to, after at least 
twelve years’ practice, they only speak to 
one recovery out of ten cases, and this at an 
expense that was enormous; in the face of 
repeated declarations, that nine out of ten 
may be recovered without any public ex- 


pense. 

As for the two bills which have just pass- 
ed the house of commons, without any open 
discussion, the evident intention of them is, 
to support public asylums, with all their 
defects, upon the ruin of all private ones. 
I would not by any means take upon me to 
defend the abuses, if there are such, in pri- 
vate asylums ; but I do believe, that they have 
been greatly exaggerated ; for the success of 
private asylums must depend upon their repu- 
tation, and it is impossible to preserve a good 
reputation while the practice is bad; and 
the reputation is often injured by accidental 
and unavoidable causes. But it seems 
strange, indeed, to make laws only to harass, 
expose, and degrade keepers of private mad- 
houses, and to prevent their having any 
patients. It would be better to prohibit 
them at once. 

The two bills in question will, if acted 
upon, have the effect of law. The one to 
prevent the cure of pauper lunatics, and the 
other to prevent the cure of lunatics of the 
higher classes ; but I must hope better things 





unanswered ; leaving me in doubt whether 
the silence arises from contempt of the 


of their lordships. T. BaxeweE t. 
Spring Vale, near Stone, Staffordshire. 
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SOLITARY HOURS. 


(Concluded from col. 321.) 


No. XXX.—Evidences of Christianity. 
Miscellaneous Observations. 


“ As the doctrines of the Christian religion are 
of great importance, it is at least the indispensable 
duty of every rational being to examine the evi- 
dences adduced in support of those doctrines, 
that if they are not true, they may be rejected ; 
and that if they are founded in truth, he may be 
able to assign the reasons of his belief in them.” 

Anonymous, 


In our preceding observations on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, we have endea- 
voured to exhibit a few of the leading 
argumerits which prove the truth of the 
religion of Jesus; or, in other words, that 
the Old and New Testaments constitute a 
special revelation of the Divine will. Per- 
haps, however, it may be asked, “ What 
particular evidence have we, to lead us to 
believe that the Bibles we possess at the 
present day, contain the precise sentiments 
and language delivered by Jesus and his 
apostles ?”” 

To this question we reply, that we have 
evidence of the most satisfactory nature.— 
Immediately subsequent to the death of 
the last of the apostles, or early in the 
second century, a variety of heterodox 


opinions on theological subjects were intro- 


duced into the Christian church, Before 
these erroneous sentiments, however, had 
acquired any degree of prevalency among 
the Christians of that age, they occasioned 
a great deal of warm discussion, both on 
the part of those who were their advocates, 
and those who opposed them. The scrip- 
tures then, as in our day, were the only 
acknowledged standard by which to decide 
every doubtful point that might occur in 
the course of religious controversy. The 
polemical, as well as the practical theo- 
logical writings of those days, accordingly 
contain a great variety of copious quota- 
tions from the records of the Old and New 
Testaments. Now, these extracts from the 
Bible, consist, in the great majority of 
cases, of such passages as bear more imme- 
diately on the more prominent doctrines of 
the Gospel; and they are in language, as 
well as in sentiment, precisely the same as 
those contained in our modern copies. of 
the scriptures. These quotations are, too, 
so frequently and accurately made from the 
Bible, that it has been again and again 
remarked, that were an individual to peruse 
the works of the Fathers attentively, he 
he might easily become perfectly acquainted 
with the leading doctrines of the Gospel, 
even on the supposition that he had never 
113.—vOL. x. 





seen a copy of the scriptures themselves. 
The succeeding centuries were also charac- 
terized by warm disputes among the disci- 
ples of Christ; and therefore, had any in- 
terpolation, or other alteration, in the sacred 
canon been attempted by any of the parties 
engaged in these disputes, the attempt 
would have been immediately detected and 
exposed, 

It is a matter of the utmost importance 
to the Christian, that he be intimately ac- 
quainted with the principal evidences of 
the truth of his religion, were it only for 
the sake of his own peace of mind. It is 
a fact which few, we believe, will feel 
inclined to dispute, that there are many 
disciples of Jesus, of unquestioned and un- 
questionable piety, who are frequently 
harassed by doubts and fears regarding the 
truth of some of the essential doctrines of 
Christianity ; and occasionally, perhaps, 
they may feel certain misgivings of mind 
respecting the truth of Christianity itself. 

The sophistry contained in an infidel 
publication, accidentally fallng into his 
hands, may be such as he is not able to 
unravel; or perhaps he may personally 
come in contact with a votary of deism, 
whose specious objections to the inspira- 
tion of the scriptures, and consequently to 
the divine origin of Christianity, may be 
such as he is quite inadequate fairly to 
meet or obviate ; while at the same time he 
is unable to adduce any argument in sup- 
~e of the theological system he has em- 

ced, that is calculated to confound and 
silence his opponent. Thus the infidel, who 
is versant with the principal arguments 
which appear to countenance his opinions, 

ses a decided advantage over the 
Christian, who is unacquainted with the 
leading evidences which can be adduced 
in support of the religion of Jesus; and by 
this means the mind of many an humble 
Christian, of sterl'ng piety, is subjected to 
great uneasiness respecting the divine origin 
of that system of religion on which he has 
ventured his all, for time and eternity. This, 
however, is a circumstance which would 
scarcely ever occur, were those who have 
embraced the Christian religion acquainted 
with the principal arguments which are 
demonstrative of its truth. 

It is not intended to be here insinuated, 
that an intimate acquaintance with the more 
conclusive evidences of Christianity would 
preclude the possibility of an infidel’s 
startmg any objection against the divine 
origin of the religion of Jesus, which a 
Christian could not satisfactorily obviate. It 
“is not necessary that we be able to satisfy 
every demand of the infidel, cr solve every 

2D 
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difficulty he may propound. This is not 
to be expected on any subject—far less on 
such an important one as this—in conse- 
quence of the limited capacities, and com- 
parative ignorance, characteristic of mortal 
creatures. But though a Christian might 
not be able, by an acquaintance with the 
evidences of Christianity, to obviate all the 
difficulties started by an infidel opponent, 
he would thereby stand on equal, nay, on 
decidedly more advantageous ground. He 
could triumphantly meet all the objections 
of his opponent, by starting others much 
more numerous and powerful against infi- 
delity, and by adducing arguments in behalf 
of Christianity, incomparably more forcible 
than could be urged in support of the 
deistical or atheistical schemes, and thus 
effectually guard his mind against scepti- 
cism in religious matters. 

This is of no less importance to the in- 
terests of Christianity itself, than to its 
individual disciples, that those who em- 
brace it be acquainted with the more con- 
clusive arguments which can be urged for 
its divine origin, The religion. of Jesus 


has suffered to a far greater extent than its 
friends would, at first sight, be led to sup- 
pose, from the ignorance so unhappily 
prevalent among even its own disciples. 


The individual who has never turned his 
attention to an examination of the evidences 
of the religion he has embraced, but has 
somehow or other (he is not aware by 
what particular process of thinking) been 
led to give a conlial assent to the truth of 
its doctrines, is not only exposed to the 
utmost danger of making shipwreck of his 
own faith when he comes in contact with 
an infidel acquaintance or publication ; but 
his incapacity to do this must necessarily 
prove productive of the most pernicious 
consequences to the world around him. 
Supposing for example—and_unfortu- 
nately the supposition is too often veri- 
fied—that a Christian of this description 
meets with an intelligent infidel, in the 
presence of a few others, consisting per- 
haps of illiterate Christians, infidels, and 
men belanging neither to the one class nor 
the other. The subject introduced between 
the. simple Christian and the intelligent 
infidel is, the merits of their respective 
systems. The former in this case must, in 
the estimation of all present, be completely 
vanquished by the reasonings of the latter ; 
and the probable consequence is, that 
while the infidels are confirmed in their 
sentiments, those of no religion are sud- 
denly struck with the supposed conclusive- 
ness of the arguments urged against the 
religion of Jesus, while the Christian fy 





of the company have been led to doubt the 
truth of their former opinions, and par- 
tially to assent to the force of the reasonings 
adduced in behalf of the infidel scheme. 
From circumstances such as these, we have 
every reason to believe the cause of Chris- 
tianity suffers materially, while that of infi- 
delity is greatly benefited. Nor is this a 
matter which at all ought to excite our 
astonishment, when we recollect, that all 
the prejudices of our common nature are in 
favour of the infidel system, and opposed 
to that of Christianity. 

It is, therefore, a matter of paramount 
importance, that the leading evidences of 
Christianity should be properly known and 
understood by all professing that system of 
religion. It were highly desirable, if, for 
this purpose, those parents who move in 
the humbler spheres of life, would make it 
conscientiously a point of duty to place in 
the hands of their children, immediately on 
their reaching the years of maturity, some 
of those plain and popular treatises on the 
Evidences of Christianity, which are, hap- 
pily, so numerous throughout the country. 
Were those parents who move in the lower 
walks of life, and who are themselves con- 
vinced that the Old and New Testaments 
constitute a divine revelation, to make the 
practice we are recommending an essential 
feature in the religious education of their 
offspring, they would thereby lessen, to an 
incalculable extent, the chances of their 
afterwards enlisting under the banners of 
infidelity . 

With respect to those who are favoured 
with the blessings of what is generally 
denominated a liberal education, we con- 
ceive it were a consummation devoutly to 
be wished, that those who are entrusted 
with the more advanced parts of their ac- 
quisitions, would invariably make it a fea- 
ture in their system of instruction, to give 
due prominency to the principal evidences 
of our holy religion. We believe there are 
but comparatively few of our more accom- 
plished modern instructors of youth, who 
do not conscientiously endeavour to instil 
into the minds of their pupils the general 
principles of morality and religion. This is 
certainly a most commendable and bene- 
ficial characteristic of the system of educa- 
tion generally adopted in our highly- 
favoured country. Still, however, we can- 
not regard this as sufficient of itself to 
constitute any adequate preservative against 
the contagion of infidelity. In conjunction 
with it, we would strenuously insist on the 
necessity of every tutor entrusted with the 
more advanced stages of the education of 
youth, initiating his pupils thoroughly, or 
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at least pretty extensively, in the evidences 
of the Christian religion. Nor would we 
have any objection to his acquainting them 
with the more specious arguments which 
have been urged in behalf of infidelity, by 
its redoubted champions, provided he at 
the same time unravelled the sophistry, and 
exposed the fallacy, of the plausible argu- 
ments in question. In fact, we conceive 
that this would be a most beneficial trait in 
the system of education we are recommend- 
ing; for by familiarizing the youthful mind 
with the leading arguments against Chris- 
tianity, accompanied with a conclusive re- 
futation, those arguments, when urged in 
after-life, would lose the effect given them 
by originality or novelty, and would, con- 
sequenily, be incomparably less likely to 
produce pernicious consequences. Truth 
loses nothing, but invariably gains much, 
by cool and dispassionate discussion ; and 
the more extensively and impartially the 
respective systems of Christianity and infi- 
delity have been examined, the more has 
the former increased, and the latter di- 
minished, in the number of its disciples. 

Were the measure we are so anxiously 
recommending universally adopted, we feel 
the highest degree of confidence, that a 
speculative enlightened infidel would be 
comparatively seldom found. The youth- 
ful mind is exempted in a great measure 
from those powerful prejudices whieh cha- 
racterize our more advanced years, and is, 
consequently, in a state of aptitude propor- 
tionally greater, to investigate fairly what- 
ever subject is presented to it, and to ar- 
rive at conclusions which are in consonance 
with the principles of immutable and eternal 
truth. 

In thus so anxiously recommending to 
the juvenile portion of the community, an 
attentive examination of the Evidences of 
Christianity, it may be proper particularly 
to remark, in addition to the occasional 
admissions we have already made, that in 
the course of their investigations of the im- 
portant subject, they will meet with nu- 
merous difficulties of considerable magni- 
tude; some of which they will never be 
able satisfactorily to obviate. Let not this, 
however, discourage them in their inquiries 
after truth; for there is scarcely any sub- 
ject, either in nature, providence, or science, 
but has a certain portion of darkness and 
difficulty attending its investigation. Not- 
withstanding this darkness and difficulty, 
however, we apply ourselves to the investi- 
gation of these subjects, and arrive at con- 
clusions which we are certain are agreeable 
to truth, although we may. not be able to 
ofler a satisfactory solution of every diffi- 





culty which an opponent may urge against 
the correctness of those conclusions. 

On this part of our subject, the excellent 
Lord Lyttelton makes the following striking 
observations :—“ Nor do they who reject 
the Christian religion, because of the diffi- 
culties which occur in its mysteries, consider 
how far that objection will go against other 
systems, both of religion and philosophy, 
which they themselves admit. There are 
in deism itself, the most simple of all 
religious opinions, several difficulties for 
which human reason can but ill account ; 
which may therefore, not improperly, be 
styled articles of faith. Such is, the origin 
of evil under the government of an all- 
good and all-powerful God; a question so 
hard, that the inability of solving it in a 
manner satisfactory to their apprehensions, 
has driven some of the greatest philosophers 
into the monstrous and senseless opinions of 
Manicheism and atheism. Such 1s, the re- 
conciling the prescience of God with the 
free-will of man, which, after much thought 
on the subject, Mr. Locke fairly confesses 
he could not do, though he acknowledged 
both; and what Mr. Locke could not do 
in reasoning upon subjects of a metaphy- 
sical nature, I am apt to think few men, if 
any, can hope to perform. Such is also 
the creation of the world at any supposed 
time, or the eternal production of it from 
God; it being almost equally hard, ac- 
cording to mere philosophical notions, 
either to admit, that the goodness of God 
could remain unexerted through all eternity 
before the time of such a creation, let it be 
set back ever so far, or to conceive an 
eternal production, which words, so ap- 
plied, aye inconsistent and contradictory 
terms. The solution commonly given, by 
a comparison to the emanation of light 
from the sun, not being adequate to it, or 
just; for light is a quality inherent in fire, 
and naturally emanating from it; whereas 
matter is not a quality inherent or emanat- 
ing from that divine essence, but of a dif- 
ferent substance and nature, and, if not 
independent and self-existing, must have 
been created by a mere act of the Divine 
will; and if created, then not eternal, the 
idea of creating implying a time when the 
substance created did not exist. But if, to 
get rid of this difficulty, we have recourse, 
as many of the ancient philosophers had, to 
the independent existence of matter, then 
we must admit two self-existing principles, 
which is quite inconsistent with genuine 
theism, or natural reason. Nay, could that 
be admitted, it would not yet clear up the 
doubt, unless we suppose, not only -the 
eternal existence of matter, independent 
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of God, but that it was from etemity in 
the order and beauty we see it now, with- 
out any agency of the Divine power ; other- 
wise the same difficulty will always occur, 
why it was not before put in that order 
and state of perfection; or how the good- 
ness of God could so long remain in a state 
of inaction, unexerted or unemployed. For 
were the time of such an exertion of it put 
back ever so far, (if, instead of five or six 
thousand years, we were to suppose millions 
of millions of ages to have passed since the 
world was reduced out of chaos to an har- 
monious and regular form,) still a whole 
eternity must have preceded that date, 
during which the Divine attributes did not 
exert themselves in that beneficent work, 
so suitable to them, that the conjectures of 
human reason can find no cause for its 
being delayed. 

“ But because of these difficulties, or 
any other that may occur in the system of 
deism, no wise man will deny the being of 
a God, or his infinite wisdom, goodness, 
and power, which are proved by such evi- 
dence as carries the clearest and strongest 
conviction, and cannot be refused without 
involving the mind in far greater difficul- 
ties, even in downright absurdities and im- 
possibilities. The only part therefore that 
can be taken is, to account, in the best man- 
ner that our weak reason is able to do, for 
such seeming objections; and when that 
fails, to acknowledge its weakness, and 
acquiesce under the certainty, that our very 
imperfect knowledge or judgment cannot 
be the measure of the Divine wisdom, or 
the universal standard of truth. So like- 
wise it is with respect’ to the Christian 
religion. Some difficulties occur in that 
revelation, which human reason can hardly 
clear; but as the truth of it stands upon 
evidence so strong and convincing, that it 
cannot be denied without much greater diffi- 
culties than those that attend the belief of 
it, (as I have before endeavoured to prove,) 
we ought not to reject it upon such objec- 
tions, however mortifying they may be to 
our pride, that indeed would have all 
things made plain to us; but God has 
thought proper to proportion our know- 
ledge to our wants, not our pride. All 
that concerns our duty is clear; and to 
other points, either of natural or revealed 
religion, if he has left some obscurities in 
them, is that any reasonable cause of com- 
plaint? Not to rejoice in the benefit of 
what he has graciously allowed us to know, 
from a presumptuous disgust at our inca- 
pacity of knowing more, is as absurd as it 
would be to refuse to walk, because we 
cannot fly.” 





In concluding the series of articles which 
have for some time past appeared in this 
Magazine, under the title of “ Evidences 
of Christianity,” we have only to remark, 
that if they have contributed in any degree 
to guard the inexpexjenced from falling into 
the vortex of infidelity—to confirm the 
doubtful Christian in the principles of our 
holy religion—or to prove an antidote to 
those who have already imbibed infidel 
sentiments,—the writer will conceive, that 
the labour he has expended on the articles 
in question, is amply rewarded. 

And in bringing at the same time to a 
conclusion the series of essays which have, 
for some years past, appeared in the Impe- 
rial Magazine, under the general appella- 
tion of “ Solitary Hours,” the wriler thinks 
it may not be improper to mention, that it 
is the number and urgent nature of his 
other avocations, which have in a manner 
compelled him to terminate his labours as 
a stated contributor to this work. An occa- 
sional article or two from the same pen, 
may, however, appear in some future num- 
ber of the Imperial Magazine. The writer 
has only to add, that he feels a kind of 
regret at thus parting with those who have 
so long been readers of his contributions. 
Whether they feel any emotion of the same 
description at the circumstance, is a mat- 
ter which they—not he—are qualified to 
decide. 


Elgin. J. G. 


———— 


MEPHITIC GASES.—NO. V. 
( Continued from col. 325.) 


Durrnc the explosion at Plain Pit coal 
mine, Rainton, near Durham, which is 
noted in the preceding article, the foreman, 
instead of conducting the workmen to a 
place of safety, notwithstanding he was 
aware of the danger, wandered about with 
the miners, and perished in the explosion. 
It is highly probable that he was equally 
affected by the inflammable gases with the 
others, and had reached that point at which 
self-government ceases. How then ought 
miners to look to themselves, and escape 
while they retain their strength and faculties 
entire ! . 

I shall adduce one more example on this 
head, and then pass on to other subjects. 
In the William Pitt colliery, near White- 
haven, certain pillars of coal were being 
worked, which had been previously left to 
sustain the roof of the mine; around these 
pillars were excellent currents of air, yet 
the incessant issues of gas from the old 
works adjoining, and from these pillars, on 
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being re-worked, from the circumstance of 
such large surfaces of coal having been 
exposed during a long period to the action 
of all the effluvia of a worked mine, accu- 
mulated mephitic gases more rapidly than 
these currents of atmospheric air could dis- 
perse them. The safety lamps were also 
used by the workmen, and great caution 
was generally induced, because great danger 
was apprehended. It appears the excava- 
tions in the feet of these pillars, made in 
order to obtain falls of coal therefrom, and 
also several recesses and sinuous galleries, 
were not penetrated by the currents of air, 
and therefore the gases accumulated therein 
were not expelled; and these, by some 
incautious error, or mere accident, were 
fired, and an explosion took place, wherein 
thirty-two miners and seventeen horses pe- 
rished. This is one, amongst numerous 
instances, where currents of atmospheric air 
in full force were insufficient to disperse 
accumulating gases, and avert the awful 
calamity of sudden death from the miners. 
It appears these currents of air, as well as 
many others in mines, did not penetrate the 
sinuous recesses of the mine, and in many 
cases it js extremely difficult to introduce 
atmospheric air into these. Indeed, with- 


out an individual expense, in respect of 
each of these recesses, which would parti- 


cularly direct the air to a given point, an 
expense which no profit from the raising of 
coal would repay, this most desirable effect 
never could be produced by the mere intro- 
duction of atmospheric air. 

The operations of carbonic acid gas, or 
the choke-damp, are as diverse from those 
of hydrogen, or the inflammable gases, as 
two deadly engines can be from each other. 
No flash of danger near is emitted from 
this gas, no note of warning, no indication 
that an enemy lurks beneath your feet 
ready to fasten its deadly gripe upon your 
throat, and instantly snatch your breath, 
leaving a corpse where it found a man ; no, 
dark and dismal as death itself, destruction 
and this gas are one. A burning candle 
introduced therein ceases to flame, and the 
miner who introduced the candle ceases to 
breathe ; a diminution of the flame of the 
candle, and a slight difficulty of breathing 
with the miner, are the sole indications, 
and these upon the very threshold of death ; 
for in an instant the flame is extinguished, 
and the lamp of life ceases—darkness at 
the same moment envelopes the candle, and 
death the miner—they lived, to use the 
figure, and they died together. If ever and 
anon we hear of terrific explosions in 
mines, by which scores of our fellow men 
are instantly precipitated into eternity, leav- 





ing, all lonely and bereft, widows and or- 
hans to bewail their untimely end, and 
rom these numbers slain at a stroke, infer 
that the inflammable gases are the most 
deadly enemies of miners; this conclusion 
arises rather from the glare of havoc made 
at once, than from the premises. For if 
inflammable gases slay their thousands, I 
conceive the suffocating gases slay their 
tens of thousands, silently indeed, and few 
at a stroke; but if slow, yet sure,—these 
marshal up their army of martyrs, and pre- 
sent, front to front, a dread array, far out- 
numbering the fiery train. 

It is the misfortune of miners to be 
frequently straitened for room, sometimes 
in height and sometimes in width ; and in 
particular cases in both height and width ; 
but the greatest evil which arises out of this 
circumstance, in respect of their exposure to 
the action of mephitic gases, is, when they 
are straitened as to height, because this 
circumstance brings them into contact with 
these gases, and leaves them no alternative 
but that of working in them. Carbonic 
acid gas lurks upon the floor of a mine ; 
but when a miner is necessitated to work in 
a sitting or kneeling posture, for lack of 
head-room, and especially when he is com- 
pelled to work in a lying posture, in order 
to undermine the stratum of coal previous 
to wedging down what is deemed a fall of 
coals, which he must do, in order to exca- 
vate three feet forward from the face of the 
coal at the very bottom of the stratum 
upon the floor of the mine, then he works 
and breathes in this very gas, if the mine 
contains this gas at all. 

As it is the safest expedient for the miner 
to keep his head as low as possible in 
mines infested with inflammable gas, be- 
cause that gas floats immediately below 
the roof; so is it the most safe for miners 
to keep their heads as high as possible in 
mines infested with carbonic acid gas, 
because this gas rests upon the floor. The 
difficulties, however, which thwart these 
postures, owing to the confined height of 
mines, some of which do not exceed thirty 
or thirty-six inches, are insurmountable ; and 
either these mephitic gases must be neu- 
tralized in mines, or the miner must labour 
at the risk of his life. 

It is true, whenever a candle is intro- 
duced into carbonic acid gas, the flame 
thereof is instantly extinguished ; and this 
circumstance is a certain indication of the 
presence of this gas; and when this gas 
only rises to a certain height above the 
floor of the mine, this experiment may be 
made with safety to the miner, because his 
head is at the time higher than the surface 
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of the gas, and he breathes freely; but 
when this gas is abundant, and rises so 


high that the head of the miner enters the | 


volume of gas, the experiment is fraught 
with hazard, and may, and often does, ter- 
minate fatally. 

In wells and vaults long shut up, as well 
as in common shores not duly ventilated, 
and even in wells and mines while in the 
act of sinking, carbonic acid gas accumu- 
lates, and the fatal accidents which result to 


miners and others, on their incautiously | 


entering these, swell the lists of casualties | 
in the public prints daily ; and the numbers | 
| foot: they are dried up, they are gone away 


of even these, recorded in a single year, 
amount to a sum incredible to all but those 


who have noticed them, upon a_ large | 


scale, throughout these kingdoms. 


Out of wells or the shafts of mines, | 


while in the act of sinking, carbon, as it 


issues from the measures through which the | 
miner sinks, would immediately ascend | 
| the fierce lion passed by it. 


to the surface, and disperse in air; be- 
cause it is of less specific gravity than 


atmospheric air, and the well or shaft | 


being perpendicular with smooth sides, is a 
funnel exactly adapted to such a purpose ; 
but no sooner does carbon come in con- 
tact with air, than it extracts oxygen there- 
from, and this compound gas, being of 


greater specific gravity than atmospheric 
air, immediately sinks therein, and con- 
tinues to descend until it rests upon the 


floor of the mine. And when carbon and 
oxygen issue in a state of unison, they do 
not ascend, but spread upon the lowest 
portions of the mine. 

Such are the laws to which the Creator 
has subjected the material portion of His 
creation, and such is the exact obedience 
which matter yields to these laws, that 
whenever we arrive at the knowledge of a 
law of creation, we can count with certainty 
upon the uniformity of its results. Confu- 
sion by no means pervades creation, nor 
indeed any of its parts; what we suppose 
to be confusions, are actually subjects that 
are yet beyond the scope of our knowledge ; 
and no sooner do our experiments or our 
experience pierce this seeming chaos, than 
we discover that all which we deemed con- 
fusion therein, were those portions of the 
mass whose nature and properties we did 
not comprehend ; hence the proverb, “ The 
knowledge of a disease is half the cure.” 
The discoveries of the present age have 
thrown floods of light upon the laws of 
creation; they have opened to us a door 
ample and effectual; we have but to pro- 
ceed, if slowly, securely in the path of 
experiment, noting throughout our progress 
every important result; and a chain must 


eventually be formed, the links of which 
being facts, which will unite the mind of 
man with the truths of creation, and ulti- 
mately induce adoration and praise from 
man to Gop for all the wonders which his 
works contain. With Job, of old, we may 
exclaim, “ Surely there is a vein for the 
silver, and a place for fine gold. Iron is 
taken out of the earth, and brass is molten 
out of the stone. He setteth an end to 
darkness, and searcheth out all perfection ; 
the stones of darkness, and the shadow of 
death. The flood breaketh out from the 
inhabitant, even the waters forgotten of the 


from men. As for the earth, out of it 
cometh bread ; and under it is turned up as 
it were fire. The stones of it are the place 
of sapphires; and it hath dust of gold. 
There is a path which no fowl knoweth, 
and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen; 
the lions’ whelps have not trodden it, nor 
He putteth 


| forth His hand upon the rock; He over- 


turneth the mountains by the roots. He 
cuttéth out rivers among the rocks; and 
His eye seeth every precious thing. He 
bindeth the flood from overflowing; and 
the thing that is hid bringeth He forth to 
light.” For, abstracting from this burst of 
eloquence, the vivid eastern imagery which 
elevates it to the sublime, we no where find 
a more correct or more beautiful exemplifi- 
cation of the mineral portion of creation, 
and mining operations, than is here re- 
corded in this, the most early book extant: 
for it is contended, that the book of Job was 
penned by Moses prior to the Pentateuch. 
The correspondence of the laws of creation 
at this early period of time, with our know- 


| ledge of these laws in this enlightened day, 
| confirms our previous reasoning, and also 


| searching out these to perfection. 
| also waters descending and rising again in 





confirms us in the truth to which we have 
already attained. For here we have veins, 
metals, ores, mines, mining operations, 
minerals, or stones of darkness, amidst dark- 
ness, in the bowels of the earth, and miners 
We have 


springs from beneath the earth, the debris 
of rocks forming mould for the produce of 
bread, and beneath this the fiery gases of 
the mines; the precious stones and metals 
in the galleries of mines; that subterranean 
path, alike unknown to the piercing eyes of 
the fowls of heaven and the beasts of the 
earth ; that path which man alone, fraught 
with the superlative endowment of reason, 
explores ; where he views the fractured 
strata, the subterranean river amidst the 
riven rocks, and every precious thing; and 


| beholds the hand of Him who bindeth the 
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flood from overflowing, and while he 
bringeth forth to the light of day the things 
that are hid from these animals, gives, or 
ought to give, the glory to Him who crea- 
ted all. 


(To be continued.) 
——_—>—_ 


AN EXAMINATION OF ONE OF BARROW’S 
SERMONS. 
(Concluded from col. 331.) 
Tuere is one thing which uniformly affords 
me peculiar interest in perusing the pro- 
ductions of any distinguished and com- 
manding writer,—to perceive the simplicity 
by which his mental efforts are marked. 
There is no ostentation; nothing of the 
trickery of art; no pomposity or ambition ; 
every thing is majestic and beauteous in its 
own native and unadorned simplicity. The 
language employed, at once unaffected and 
unpretending, conveys the precise idea to 
the mind. There are the finest thoughts 
expressed in the most natural and artless 
way. There is the most condensed and 
masterly argumentation, and yet all ap- 
pears to be unlaboured. There are the most 
beautiful and brilliant exhibitions of solid 
and vigorous intellect, and yet they seem 
to be “ put forth” without effort. Ideas 


and expressions, bold, masculine, and com- 


prehensive, flow spontaneously and freely ; 
and the reader who possesses any mind, or 
can exercise any discernment at all, is 
delighted with the majesty and force of 
intellect, and with “ the beautiful ease” 
with which every thing is accomplished. 
This appears to me to be a characteristic, 
and a striking excellency, of the productions 
of Barrow’s piety and genius. 

That this admirable author was a man 
of most commanding energy and power of 
mind, none who have perused his writings 
can, for a moment, doubt or question. 
The most unequivocal and striking instances 
are every where furnished, and his various 
sermons and treatises shew “ how far the 
force of piety and genius can go ;” and yet 
all is exquisitely natural. There is no 
struggle—no violent effort. The purest, 
and often the sublimest thoughts, are ex- 
pressed with the utmost artlessness, as 
though the most obvious and common- 
place ideas were advanced. All is ex- 
hibited in a plain and unambitious way, 
and the author, without seeming to make 
much exertion himself, makes his readers 
feel most sensibly the vigour of his intellect, 
and compels them to yield submission to 
the reach and commanding energy of his 
mind. How beautifully do the sermons of 
Barrow illustrate and confirm this assertion, 





and the sermon on which I have previously 
offered some observations, substantiates the 
truth of my affirmation in a very interest- 
ing and conclusive manner. It is by no 
means one of Barrow’s most eloquent and 
vigorous efforts, but it is distinguished 
by a train of solid, judicious, and strik- 
ing reflections, and admirably ilhustrates 
and confirms the idea which the text em- 
bodies. 

In ‘his sixth general observation, the 
learned and powerful writer remarks, that 
“ The way of uprightness is fair and plea- 
sant.” He then proceeds to observe, that 
the upright walker is secure as to his honour 
and credit; and in illustrating this principle, 
he expresses himself in the following elo- 
quent and beautiful manner :— 

“ By pure integrity, a man first main- 
taineth a due respect and esteem for him- 
self, then preserveth an entire reputation with 
others: he reflecteth on his own heart with 
complacence, and looketh upon the world 
with confidence. He hath no fear of beinz 
detected, or care to smother his intents. 
He is content that his thoughts should be 
sounded, and his actions sifted to the bot- 
tom. He could even wish that his breast 
had windows, that his heart were transpa- 
rent, that all the world might see through 
him, and descry the clearness of his inten- 
tions. The more curiously his ways are 
marked, the more exactly his dealings are 
scanned, the more thoroughly his designs 
are penetrated and known, the greater ap- 
probation he is sure to receive, The issue 
of things assuredly will be creditable to 
him ; and when the day-light hath scattered 
all mists, hath cleared all misprisions and 
mistakes, his reputation will shine most 
brightly : the event declaring, that he had 
no corrupt ends ; the course of his proceed- 
ings being justified by the very light of 
things.” 

The eighth general proposition is the 
following: The man who walks uprightly 
is preserved from fears and troubles, espe- 
cially in his transactions with men, “ He 
hath little of the serpent—none of its lurk- 
ing insidiousness, of its surprising violence, 
of its rancorous venom, of its keen morda- 
city; but much of the dove—all its simpli- 
city, its gentleness, its fidelity, its inno- 
cence, in his conversation and commerce : 
and hence it obviously follows, that such 
conduct cannot but derive blessings from 
the God of truth, the great friend of sim- 
plicity and sincerity, the hater of falsehood 
and guile.” Besides, “ humanly regarding 
things,” the man who discovers such a 
spirit, “ doth not lie under perpetual con- 
straint; engaged to keep a constant guard 
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upon himself; to watch his memory; to 
curb his tongue ; to manage his very looks 
and gestures, lest tley betray his intentions, 
and disclose his plots. He is not at the 
trouble of stopping holes, of mending 
flaws, of patching up repugnancies in his 
actions, that his mind do not break through 
them. He is not afraid of the disappoint- 
ment and shame which attend the detection 
of unworthy designs. He is not at pains 
to obviate the jealousies, the surmises, the 
diffidencies, the counterplots, the preventive 
oppositions and assaults, which gloomy 
closeness and crafty dissimulation ever do 
raise against the practisers of them.” 

The tenth and last proposition which 
Barrow advances anid establishes, is, That a 
man of upright dealing, “ at the last issue, 
when all things shall be most accurately 
tried and impartially decided, is assured to 
be fully justified in his sincerity, and plen- 
tifully rewarded for it. Then all the de- 
ceits, which now pass under specious 
masks, shall be laid bare; all varnish of 
pretence shall be wiped off; all perverse 
intrigues shall be unravelled; all wicked 
and base intentions shall be quite stripped 
of the veils which now enfold them.” 
“Then the righteous man shall stand in 
great boldness; his case will be rightly 


stated, and fully cleared from slanderous 
aspersions, from odious surmises, from un- 
lucky prejudices and mistakes: what he 
hath done, shall.be approved ; what he hath 


suffered, shall be repaired.” 

Now this discourse, altogether, appears 
to me to be a very beautiful and finished 
pene It is by no means one of the 

or most striking which Barrow penned. 
It does not discover that commanding 
eloquence and masculine vigour which 
some display, but it is accurate, luminous, 
and interesting. A most important subject 
is simply and conclusively illustrated, with 
considerable precision and force of remark. 
That sincerity or uprightness which the 

1 recommends and requires, is ex- 
hibited not only as being most lovely in 
itself, but advantageous in its tendencies and 
results, because it confers real, uniform, and 
infallible security. My only regret, in 
perusing the sermon, was, that it was not 
more evangelical in its character, and that 
it did not introduce more prominently, 
those great principles of Christianity, from 
the possession and cultivation of which, 
alone, gospel sincerity and integrity of heart 
can be developed. 

However, the sermon is so abundant in 
instructive, forcible, and important remark, 
and is so interesting in its characteristic 
features, that I cannot do otherwise than 





give it a most hearty and cordial recom- 
mendation: and whose views will not 
harmonize with mine, when I express an 
ardent wish, that we may have another 
Barrow rising up to “ illumine and gladden 
our world?”—a man whose productions 
will exhibit that clearness of thought—that 
energy of expression—that reach of coucep- 
tion—that comprehensive and powerful 
grasp of mind—that richness and splendour 
of imagination—and that felicity of illus- 
trative and argumentative remark, for 
which Barrow was so distinguished. Well, 
depression and despondency are not de- 
sirable; hope and prayer are requisite. 
There is the same Providence presiding 
over the church—displaying ommipotent 
power, exercising illimitable authority, ex- 
hibiting boundless wisdom and love, so that 
its interests [may be subserved, and the 
instruction, the dignity, and the happiness 
of its friends and members may be aug- 
mented. 


Grantham. T. W. Pastor. 
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GUNTON’S MONASTERY OF PETERBO- 
rouGuH, &c. 
(Concluded from col. 340.) 


A.D. 1299. Godfrey of Croyland. This 
abbot erected the dwelling-house and the 
dovecote (or summer-house) at Burghbery, 
and made the two large ponds, one on the 
east of the road leading to Lincoln, and the 
other on the west. At the east end of the 
square pond he erected a water-mill, of 
which no traces now remain. He built the 
gate-house, (the bishop’s gateway) and over 
it the knights’ chamber, a goodly room, 
which remains to this day. 

A.D. Henry of Overton. The monks 
were at this time a dissolute and licentious 
body, and into so great disrepute had they 
fallen, that one of the vulgar sayings then 
extant was—“ This is a friar, therefore he 
is a liar.” A simple form of syllogism 
this, in which the predicate of the major 
proposition is easily understood. 

A.D. 1396. William Genge. Of Wil- 
liam Genge it is recorded, that he was the 
first mitred abbot of this monastery. In 
his time the parish church of Peterborough 
was situated eastward of the monastery, 
near a lake in the close which is now 
called St. John’s Close. But a memorial 
was submitted to Henry Beaufort, bishop of 
Lincoln, by the abbot and convent, in 
which they set forth the difficulty the peo- 
ple had in getting to church in the winter 
season, owing to the waters, and prayed 
that it might be removed to the market- 
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stead ward. And in 1407 the new edifice 
was completed, the nave of Thomas & 
Becket’s chapel having been given for the 
furtherance of the work. 

A.D. 1438. Richard Ashton. In this 
abbot’s time, Henry VI. granted a charter 
to the monastery for the holding a fair 
(called Bridge Fair) on St. Matthew’s day, 
the day before and the day after ; and it was 
directed to be held partly in Huntingdon- 
shire, and partly in Northamptonshire. 
Abbot Richard, it may be sup , erected 
the exterior part of the new building at 
the east end of the monastery, there being 
the letters AHTON (sic,) ‘still remaining in 
the ornamental work over the east window. 

A.D. 1471. William Ramsey. This 
abbot contributed, with John Maldon the 
prior, towards the brazen eagle, which, until 
very lately, was used to support a large 
Bible, in which the minister was accus- 
tomed to read the lessons of the day. 
From a particular account of this abbot’s 
election, we learn that the following offices 
existed in the monastery at this time. 

The Abbot. 
Chief Prior. 
Chief Seneschal of the 

Infirmary. 

Seneschal of the Infir- 
mary. 

Sub Prior. 

Sub Eleemosinarius. 

Preecentor. 


Intirmarius, 
Celerarius. 


Camerarius. 

Master of the Works. 
Sacrist. 

Fourth Prior. 

Receptor and Seneschal. 
Scholar. 

Refectarius. 

Magnus Eleemosinarius. 
Hostilarius. 

Sub Sacrist. 

Keeper of the Cross. 
Third Prior, Monks of St. Benedict. 


A.D. 1496. Robert Kirton. This ab- 
bot set up the crucifixion, or Rood Loft, 
where the organ stands. He also built the 
gateway leading to the deanery, which con- 
tains many hieroglyphical devices ; among 
the rest is that of the founder, being a 
crosier with the letter R, and a kirk or 
church placed on a tun; thus making 
Robert Kirkton or Kirton. The inside of 
pg building was completed by abbot 





n. 
A.D. 1528. John Chambers, B.D. In 
the first year of this abbot, Cardinal Wolsey 


kept his Easter at Peterborough; and on 
Palm Sunday he carried his palm, the 
monks going in ion. The Thursday 
following (Maundy Thursday) he washed 
and kissed the feet of fifty-nine poor people, 
and afterwards gave to each person twelve 
pence, three ells of canvass for a shirt, a 

ir of shoes, and some red herrings. On 
‘aster day he went in procession in his 
cardinal’s vestments, sung the high 
mass, and concluded with pronouncing his 
benediction on all present. 

In 1534, abbot John, together with the 
prior and a great number of the monks, 

113.—vo1. x. 





professed fidelity and allegiance to Henry 
the Eighth, acknowledging him to be the 
supreme head of the church of England. 
1535, Catherine of Arragon, first 
a of Henry the Eighth, was buried in 
is church, near to the great altar. This 
circumstance, with the one just before 
mentioned, may serve to account for the 
lenient treatment which this monastery 
experienced at the general dissolution of re- 
ligious houses. 

In 1541, Henry VIII. by letters patent, 
converted the monastery and conventual 
church of Peterborough into an episcopal 
see and a cathedral church, and the town of 
Peterborough into a city. He appointed 
abbot Chambers to be bishop, with a salary 
of £260. 13s. 4d. per annum; and a 
pointed a dean chapter, consisting of 
the dean and six prebends, which were to 
form a distinct ecclesiastical corporation of 
themselves. On the erection of the episco- 
pal see, the king made a three-fold division 
of the revenues of the monastery, reserving 
one part for himself, assigning another to 
the bishopric, and the third part he gave 
to the dean and chapter. But the revenues 
of the bishopric and dean and chapter, 
were afterwards considerably impai in 
Elizabeth’s time by dean Latimer and 
bishop Scambler. 

A.D. 1556. David Pool, LL.D. The 
church again submitted to the Catholic 
yoke in the time of Mary, from which it 
had been delivered by Edward the Sixth, 
and bishop Pool was nominated to and 
confirmed in the diocese by the pope. 
This bishop was displaced by queen Bina. 
beth 


A.D. 1560. Edmund Scambler, D.D. 
Bishop Scambler was a learned man, and 
well affected towards the Reformation. He 
was in 1584 translated to the see of Nor- 
wich. In his first episcopal visitation, 
whilst at Peterborough, he preseribed to 
his church the following doctrinal articles, 
which (as they were formed two years prior 
to the Articles of the Church of > 
and are curious in other points,) I have 
translated from the Latin. 

1. “The sacred scriptures contain in 
themselves the sum of piety, and are able 
to convince of error, and to establish truth. 

2. “ The Nicene, and Athanasian creeds, 
and that which is commonly called the 
Apostles’ creed, briefly express the articles 

our faith as contained in the scriptures. 
And whoever does not believe in them 
cannot be received into the Catholic com- 
munity. 

3. “ That is Christ’s ‘church in which the 
pure word of God is preached, and the twe 
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sacraments administered in its ordinances, 
and it is that only in which a direct autho- 
rity is retained. 

4. “ The church has a power of institu- 
ting, changing, and abrogating ceremonies 
and ecclesiastical rites, as the same may 
conduce to decorum, order, and edification. 

5. “ Christ expressly commands the 
observance of only two sacraments, baj 
tism and the Lord’s supper. And the 
sacraments are not altered in their effects 
from being administered by good or evil 
ministers. 

6. “ The custom of the church in bap- 
tizing infants is praiseworthy, and to be 
retained. 

7. “ The Lord’s supper is not only a 
token of Christians’ benevolence and good- 
will among themselves, but also a sign of 
their redemption through Christ’s death, 
and of their junction with him. And to 
the faithful in the communion of the body 
and blood of our Lord, these things are 
shewn and confirmed. 

. 8, “ The sacrament of the Lord’s sup- 
per shall be administered as it was used to 
be in the primitive church. 

_ 9. “ The sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
does not confer pardon of sin, for it is not 
in itself a sacrifice of propitiation, but the 
record of a sacrifice once made. 

- 20. “The transubstantiation of the bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ, 
cannot be proved from the word of God. 

11, “ Not every sin is mortal, but sin 
voluntarily perpetrated after baptism is 
irremissible,: and the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 

12. “ After receiving the Spirit, a man 
will be liable to sin, and able to return 
again. Nor can he live without sin, though 
Christ's righteousness is imputed to him. 

13. “ Justification through faith alone 
is the true doctrine of Christianity. 

14. “ Elizabeth, queen of England, is 
the only and supreme ruler of this realm, 
and of all the provinces and regions be- 
longing to it; and over all things, and in 
- canses, both ecclesiastical and tempo- 
ral. 

15.“ The word of God does not.pro- 
hibit females to govern, who ¢an claim the 
crown of tight. 

16. “ The Roman pontiff has no jaris- 
diction in this realm of England, nor in any 
province belonging to it. 

17. “ The civil laws may punish Chris- 
tians with death for great crimes. 

18. “It is lawful for Christians to 
fight in a good cause, or to gain their right 
by conquest. 

19. “ The doctrine of purgatory, and 
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the invocation of saints, has no foundation 
in the word of God. ms 

20. “ The services of the church should 
be read in a language which the people 
understand. 

21. “It is not lawful for a person to 
engage both in ecclesiastical and secular 
offices. 

22. * Marriage contracted according to 
the word of God, is indissoluble, and can- 
not be set aside by the traditions of men. 

23. “ Celibacy is required from no 
estate of men; nor is it enjoined the clergy 
by the word of God, 

“These things are all true, and pro- 
fitable to be publicly taught; with 
labour and erudition I have compiled 
them, and I will defend and teach 
them ; and to this confession ‘I sub- 
scribe my hand, and I judge and 
condemn all contrary doctrine to be 
abolished.” 

A.D. 1584. Richard Howland, D.D. 
In the time of this bishop the body of the 
unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots, was in. 
terred in Peterborough cathedral. She was 
beheaded at Fotheringhay, February 8th, 
1586, and interred at Peterborough, Au- 
gust ist, 1587. The following particulars 
relating to the ceremony, will be interesting 
to the reader :-— 

On Sunday, the thirtieth of July, the 
body was brought by torch-light from the 
castle of Fotheringhay, where it had lain 
since the execution, by garter king-at-arms 
and a body of heralds, with some num- 
ber of horse, between one and two o’elock 
of the night, in a chariot made for the 
purpose, covered with black velvet, and 
adorned with her ensigns. There waited to 
receive the body, the bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, the dean, the master of the ward- 
robe, Clarence: king-at-arms, and some 
others. With the body came six of the 
Scottish train, including Melvin, the mas- 
ter of her household, her physician, and 
other domestics. The y° was imme- 
diately, on its arrival, committed to the 
vault, which was then covered in, a small 
space only being left open for the staves to 
be braken into. No services yr ame 
performed, it being agreed to 
till the day amd time of the solemnity. 
On Monday, all the lords, ladies, and 
other assistants appointed, came to Peter- 
borough, and supped in the bishop’s pa- 
lace, the great chamber being bung with 
black on this occasion. On Tuesday’ the 
chief mourner, lords, ladies, and others 


of the procession, walked from the hall 
of the bishop’s palace in the following 
order :—~ 
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The Countess of Bedford, Chief Mourner. 


The Earl of Rutland. 

The Earl of Lincoin, 

The Countess of Rut- 
land. 

The Countess of Lincoln 

The Bishop of Peterbo- 


rough. 

The Bishop of Lincoln. 

Lord Dudiey, Ld, Cham- 
berlain. 

Lord St. John, of Ba- 
singstoke, Lord Stew. 


ard. 
Lord Willoughby of Par- 
ham. 
Lord Compton. 
Lord Mordaunt. 
The Dean of Peterbo- 
borough. 
Lady Mordaunt. 
Talbot. 
Dadley. 
, St. John of Ba- 


Lady Cecil, 
Montague, 
Nowel. 

Manners, 
Mrs.Allington as aLady. 
Eight Scottish Gentle- 

women, 

Sir Thomas Cecil. 
Thomas Manners. 
Edward Montague. 
George Hastings. 
Richard Knightly. 
Andrew Nowell. 
George Savel. 
James Harrington. 

Mr. John Manners, as a 

Knight. 

Eighteen Scottish Gen- 

men, 

Divers Esquires, with 

Gentlemen, 
Garter King-at-Arms, 
Clarence King-at-Arms, 





Five Heralds at Arms. 
An Handred poor Wo- 


stoke. 
St. John of Blet- 
h: men. 


shoe. 

Mary Savel. 
The prebends and the choir received 
them at the church door, and sung an 
anthem, when all the Scottish persons 
departed, excepting Mr. Melvin. The 
bishop of Lincoln preached from the thirty- 
ninth Psalm, 5th, 6th, and 7th verses. The 
sermon ended, the offering of the chief- 
mourner, and the hatchments, were re- 
ceived by the bishop of Peterborough, and 








the offerings of the rest by the dean; this 
being done, the mourners departed. The 
ceremony of burial was performed by the 
dean, in the course of which, the officers 
broke their staves, and cast them into the 
vault upon the coffin. Shortly after the 
interment, a Latin inscription, of which 
the following is the substance, was placed 
over the hearse, but removed no long time 
after, by whom is not known :— 

“ Mary, queen of Scots, daughter of a 
king, widow of the king of France, cousin 
and next heir to the queen of England, 
adorned with royal virtues and a royal 
mind, (the right of princes being oftentimes 
in vain implored,) by barbarous and tyran- 
nical cruelty, the ornament of our age, and 
truly royal light, is extinguished. By the 
same unrighteous judgment, both Mary, 
queen of Scots, with natural death, and all 
surviving kings (now made common per 
sons) are punished with civil death. A 
strange and unusual kind of monument is 
this, wherein the living are included with 
the dead. For with the sacred ashes 
of this blessed Mary, know that the majesty 
of all kings and princes lieth here violated 
and prostrate. And because regal secrecy 
doth enough and more admonish kings of 
their duty, traveller, I say no more.” 

















A.D. 1648. Inter-episcopate. In this 
place it will be proper to introduce an 
account of the excesses which were now- 
about committed by a fanatical rabble, 
who “ turned faith into faction, and religion 
into rebellion.” 


The Cathedral Church of Peterborouzh | 





was formerly celebrated for three remark- 
able things ; a stately front, a curious altar- 
piece, and a beautiful cloister, The first of 
these three, of which the above Engraving 
by Radcliffe, from a drawing by the Rev. 
J. Garbutt, M.A. F.A.S, and sold by Mf. 
Jacob, stationer, of Peterborough, is a good 
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representation, still exists; the others have 
been destroyed by sacrilegious hands; and 
the memory of them alone remains. 

In the year 1643, about the middle of 
April, there came several forces to Peter- 
borough, raised by the parliament in the 
associated counties, in order to besiege 
Croyland, a small town, seven miles dis- 
tant, which had declared for the king, and 
was then held as a garrison for him. A 
foot regiment first arrived under Colonel 
Hubbart, when some persons of the town 
begged that he would not suffer the soldiers 
to do any injury to the church. He pro- 
mised they should not, and ordered it to 
be locked up. But the next day came a 
regiment of horse, under the command of 
Colonel Cromwell, and early in the morn- 
ing of the day after their arrival, they broke 
open the church doors and destroyed the 
organ, in the first place. They then entered 
the choir, and mutilated ‘all the prayer- 
books; the Bible which lay upon the brass 
eagle, escaping with the loss of the Apo- 
crypha only. They afterwards broke down 
the: seats and stalls, and tore away the wain- 
scoting behind them, and whilst thus em- 
ployed they found a great parchment book 
called Swapham, from the name of its 
author. It is the leger book of the church, 
and therefore invaluable. This was re- 
deemed from the hands of a common 
soldier for ‘ten shillings, under the notion 
of its being an old Latin Bible.* Two 
brazen -candlesticks were next destroyed, 
and the brass carried away and sold. A 
bystander deploring the ruin that was mak- 
ing, one of the soldiers said in answer, 
“ See how these poor le are concerned 
to see their idals. pulled down.” Afler 
despoiling the choir, they proceeded to the 
altar and demolished it, but the plate 
taken from it was afterwards restored. 

Some others of:these Vandals coming to 
Peterborough, they continued the work of 
demolition which the former party had 
begun. The beautiful stone screen behind 
the communion table, called the high altar, 
was pulled down with ropes, and broken 
to pieces. Over this place, in an oval 
compartment of the ceiling, was a painting 
representing our Saviour coming to judg- 
ment, which was no sooner espied, than 
several of the soldiers discharged their 
pieces at it, and entirely defaced it; crying 
out at the same.time, “ This is the God 
which these people worship and adore.” 

When nothing else remained on which 
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to exercise their impious hands, these mis- 
creants began to rob and violate the mo- 
numents of the dead. First they destroyed 
the tomb of Catherine, overthrew the hearse, 
and took away the black velvet pall which 
covered it. They then defaced what remain- 
ed of Mary Queen of Scots’ monument. A 
stately tomb of bishop Dove was next bro- 
ken in pieces. After this, a beautiful monu- 
ment, erected by Sir Humphrey Orme, (in 
his lifetime,) being broken down with pole- 
axes and hammers, his effigy was carried in 
mock procession by the soldiery. They 
afterwards defaced the gravestones and 
monumental slabs. Their next work was 
to demolish the painted windows, of which 
those in the cloister were extremely beauti- 
ful, corftaining the histories of the Old and 
New Testaments, and of the founding of 
the monastery. ‘The chapter-house being 
broken into, the records and writings were 
ransacked and destroyed, on the supposi- 
tion that they were papal buils; but wher 
the soldiers. had been remonstrated with, 
and assured that they were nothing of the 
kind, they suffered what remained to be 
preserved. 

Two accidents happened in this time of 
public confusion, which deserve to be 
related. The first was this: two children, 
not above five years old, had got into the 
steeple, and, losing their way, they came to 
the place where the bells hang. Here was 
a large round s' left open for the draw- 
ing up of the bells. One of the children 
proposed to jump down, but the other 
persuaded him that it would be better to 
swing down by the rope, which they ac- 
cordingly did. A gentleman walking that 
way, saw these two children d with 
the swiftness of arrows shot from a bow. 
The alarm was given to the congregation, 
(for it was on a Sunday in the afternoon, 
during divine service,) that two children 
had fallen from the belfry and were killed. 
Indeed they were taken up for dead, but 
soon recovering, it was found that they had 
sustained no other injury, than having their 
hands galled by the rope, and their feet a 
little stunned by the fall. The other acci- 
dent was this: A boy of the grammar 
school had ascended to the top of the 
minster, to rifle the jackdaws’ nests, and 
while going along the painted ceiling of the 
church, some rotten boards gave way, and 
he was precipitated from thence to the organ 
loft, and was killed on the'spot. This boy 
was a son of a parliamentarian officer. 





* Copy of the soldier's acquittance written in 
the first leaf of the book :—“ I pray let this Serip- 
ture book alone, for he hath paid me for it ; there- 


fore I would desire you to let it alone, by me }* 





Henry Topcliffe, soldier under Captain Cromwell, 
Colonel Cromwell’s sonn ; therefore I pray_let it 
alone. : 

_By me Henry Topelyffe.” - 
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The excesses committed by a set of men, 
who acted by no law, save that of the 
sword, were countenanced by the higher 
powers. All the lands of the church were 
sold, together with many buildings thereto 
belonging. The lead which was stripped 
from the roof was sold toa merchant, who 
lost both it and his vessel in their way to 
Holland. 

The church continued in this ruinous 
state eight years, at the end of which time 
it was repaired sufficiently to admit of 
divine service being performed in it. The 

ish church was at this time in a state of 
great decay. To defray the expenses at- 
tending the reparation of the cathedral, 
the chapel of Our Lady, before mentioned, 
was pulled down, and the materials were 
sold. 

In 1651, an act was passed by the Long 
Parliament to this effect : 

“ An act concerning the minster in Peter- 


borough. 

“ Be it enacted by the parliament now 
assembled, and it is by the autho- 
rity of the same, that the great church 
called the Minster, within the city and 
borough of Peterborough, and the church- 
yard thereunto belonging, shall be employed 
and made use of by the inhabitants of the 
said city and borough, in all time to come, 
for the public service and worship of 
Almighty God; and for a workhouse to 
employ the poorer sort of e in manu- 

\ the oni patil ag their own 
costs and charges, repairing and maintain- 
ing the same.” 

A.D. 1660. Benjamin Lant, D.D. 
Bishop Lant made strenuous exertions for 
the restoration of the cathedral. Dr. Cosin, 
the dean of Peterborough, returned this 
year from the continent, whither he had 
gone into exile during the Commonwealth, 
and immediately on his coming he restored 
the ancient usages of the church. 

Dr. Monk, the present dean of Peterbo- 
rough, is indefatigable in restoring the ex- 
terior beauty 


altar. The pews, and wainscoting of 
the choir are to be of carved Norway oak. 
These judicious and elegant alterations will 
very shortly be carried into effect; when 
they are completed the interior of Peter- 
borough ral will exhibit a model of 
architectural chastity, while the stupendous 





west front will remain what it has so long 
been, one of the mightiest efforts of the 
human hand. 

List of the Abbots, with the contempo- 
rary Kings of Mercia, and of England; 
also a Table of the Bishops and 
from the erection of the bishopric to the 
present time. 


ABBOTS, KINGS OF MERCIA. 
A.D. 

660 Saxalph ......+-. A.D. 659. Wolfere. 

673 Cuthbald ......... Wolfere, 675. Ethelred, 
704. Kenred, 709. Cel- 

716 Egbaid pipet 

Soe Gted acon tte } A.D.716. Bthelbald. 

793 Benna ......s000 Ethelbald, 757. Offa. 

806 Celred ......0+++- Offa, 794. Egiryd, 795. 
Cenolf. 

870 Hedda .........0- Cenolf, 819. Kenelme, 
$19. Ceolwolfe, 821. 
Burnolf, 823. Lude- 
ean, 825. Whiglafe,82. 

KINGS or ENGLAND. 

A.D. 827. Egbert,” 637. 
Ethelwulf, 857. Ethel- 
bald, 860. Ethelbert, 
866. Ethelred I. 

870 Monasterydesiroy'd Ethelred I. 872. AL- 
FRED, 901. Edward 
the Elder, 924. Athel- 
stan, 940. mund, 
947. Edred, 955, Ed- 
wy, 959. “— 

972 Adulphus........- Edgar, 971. Edward the 

wares 979. Ethel- 
red Il, 
* 992 Kenulphus........ Ethelred IT. 

1005 Elsinus........... Ethelred If. 1913. Sweyn 
1014. Canute, 1014, 
Ethelred restored, and 
died, 1016. Edmund 
Tronside murdered,1016 
Canute died, 1036. Ha- 
rold 1.1039. Hardiea- 
nute, 1041 Edward 
the Confessor. 

1055 Arwinus........+- Edward the Confessor. . 

1057 Leofricus ......... Edward the Confessor; 
1066. Harold Il. 1066. 

William the Conqueror. 

1069 Brando........++. William the Conqueror. 

1069 Thorold ........++ William the a: 
none. Willam Rafus, 

1100 Godricus .......... A.D. 1100. Henry I. 

1103 Matthias ......... enry I. 

1108 Ernulfus ......... Henry I. 

1114 John of Salisbury.. Henry I 


1198 Henry of Anjou ... Henry I. 
1133 Martin of the Isle} Henry T. 1125. Stephen, 


of Wight ........ 54. 
enry IT. 
nue weet Wale Hwy 
1177 Benedict ......... Hen. If. 1189. Rich. [. 
1194 Andreas .......... Richard I. 1199. 
1200 Acharius ......... D. 1199. John. 4 


1222 er} Henry Ill, 


erness 

1226 Martinof Ramsey Henry III. 

1945 William of Hotot.. Henry Til. 

128 John of Caleto.... Henry If. 

1262 Robert of Sutton.. Sore, WI. 1272 Ed- 
ward I, 

1274 Richard of London Edward I. 

1299 Godfreyof Cro Edward L. 1307. Edw.tI!. 

1321 Adam of Boothby.. Rosent B. 1327. Ed- 


wi . 
1338 Henry of Morcot.. Edward ITI. 
1353 Robert of Ramsey Edward III. 
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KINGS or ENGLAND. 


ABBOTS. 
A.D, 
1361 Henry of Overton.. 


1391 Nicholaus .... .. 
1396 William Genge ... 


1408 John Deeping . 
1438 Richard Ashton . 
1471 William Ramsey.. 


1416 Robert Kirton ,... 


BISHOPS. 
1528 JohnChambers, BD 


1556 David Pool, LL.D. 

1560 Edm. Scambler, DD 
1584 Rich. Howland,DD 
1599 Thomas Dove,M. A. 


1630 Wm. Peirse, D.D. 
1632 -- stine at 


, dD. 
1634 Wrence Dee, D.D. 
1638 John Towers, Dz D: 
1648. Inter-epi 


On the Exclusion of Religion from the London University. 


Edward III. 1377. Rich- 
ard If. 


Richard IT. 
_ oe II. 1399, Henry 


_ Hear IV. 1413. Henry 
V. 1422. Henry VI. 

. Henry VI. 1641. Edward 
IV. 


Edward IV. 1483, Rich- 
ard Itt. 1485. 

Henry Seventh. 

ue Vi, 1509. Henry 
Vill, 


ped VUl. 1547. Ed- 
ard VI. 1553. Mary. 

seen, 1558, Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth, 1603. James I. 

1625. Charles I. 
Charles I, 


Charles I, 


Charles I. 
Charles 1. 
Cc wealth. 





1660 Benjn. Lant, D.D. 
1663 on h Henshaw, 
1679 Wiiliau Loyd, D. D. 
1685 Thos. White, D.D. 
1691 Richard Cumber- 
land, b. ceobe 

1718 White Kennet, DD. 
178 Rob. Clavering, DD 
1747 John Thomas,-D.D. 
1757 Rd. Terrick, D.D. 
1764 Rob. Lamb, LL.D. 
1769 JohnHinehliffe, DD. 
1794 SpencerMadan, ‘DD. 
1813. John Parsons,D,D. 
1819 Herbert Marsh, DD. 


DEANS. 
A.D. 
1541 FrancisAbree, B.D. 
1543 GeraldCarltop,BD. 
1551 James Courthoope, 


M.A. 

1558 JohnBoxhall,LL.D 
1560 Wm. Latimer,D.D. 
1585 Rd. Ledger, D.D. 
1590 Thos. Neville,D, D. 
1598 John Palmer, D. D. 
1608. Rd. Clayten, D.D 
1612 Geo. Meritou, D.D 
1616 yo Beaumont, 


1622 Wm. Pierse, D.D. 

1630 John Towers, D.D. 

1638 'Thos.Jackson,D.D, 

1640 John Cosin, D.D. 

1660 Edward Rainbow, 
D 


D. 
1664 Jas. Duport, D.D. 


Charies II, 


DEANS. 
A.De 
1679 SimonPatrick,D.D. 
1689 Rd. Kidder, D.D. 
1691 Saml.Freeman,DD, 
1707 WhiteKennet.D.D. 
1718 ty Reynolds, 


1721 William Gee,D.D, 
1722 John Mandeville, 


D.D. 
1725 Fras. Lockier,D D. 
1740 John Thomas, D.D, 
1744 Robt. Lamb, LL.D. 
1764 — Tarrant, 


1791 Chas.Manners Sat- 
ton, D.D, 

1792 Peter Peckard,D.D. 

1798 Thos. Kipling,D.D. 

1822 Jas. Heury Monk, 





D. 


Tuomas Rose, 


. Priestgate, Peterborough, 


{For “ Gunstone’s” read “ Gunton’s,” throughout.) 


re renee 


ON THE EXCLUSION 


OF RELIGION FROM 


“THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


One of the wildest vagaries ever started, in 
the rage for innovation, was that of the 





profligate Rousseau, who very Pr asc 4 
recommended the improvement of morals, 
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by discarding from the system of education 
all religious instruction, as having a ten- 
deney to weaken the faculty of reasoning, 
and to imbue the mind with superstitious 
notions, not easily to be eradicated in after 
ife 


This visionary reformer, in order to be 
consistent with himself, and to follow nature 
throughout, rejected all elementary princi- 
ples from tuition, and he would leave the 
youth to the exercise of his own powers, 
even upon those objects of knowledge to 
which human wisdom, unassisted, has never 
yet been equal. According to this goodly 
plan, the idea of a Supreme Intelligence, 
and of his moral government, was to be 
studiously withheld from the mind, till 
reason should discover the important truth 
by its own native efforts. 

This scheme ‘of Rousseau has been 
much applauded, and some elaborate trea- 
tises have been written upon the practica- 
bility‘and utility of it; but no one, as far as 
we have learned, ever presumed to carry 
the project into effect in his own family. 
What Rousseau himself was capable of 
doing, appeared from his own declaration, 
that he chose rather to send his children 
to hospitals destined for orphans, than to 
be at the charge of their maintenance and 
education. 

Such was the philosopher of Geneva, 
whose heart was the seat of every thing 
that could exalt or debase human nature. 
Though possessed of a fine imagination, 
his principles .were infamous oul while 
he talked of virtue, he laboured to under- 
mine it, by endeavouring to destroy all the 
ties by which society is held together. 

Two generations have passed away since 
Rousseau, in his two celebrated romances, 
enlightened the world on the subject of 
education, but hitherto it has not been 
deemed expedient, any where, to put down 
preparatory.schools, or to free the juvenile 
mind from the restraint of moral discipline. 
Many tremendous revolutions have, within 
the interval, shaken the world, and yet, 
notwithstanding the influx of licentiousness 
and infidelity, the ordinary mode of rearing 
youth has gone on, almost every where, 
with a reverential regard to the usages of 
antiquity, In truth, that parent must have 
as wer pre steeled his heart all 
natural affection, as Rousseau did, who 


to day, and year to year, 

anujous desire to promote Rigerroligc 
inculeating upon his mind a proper sense 
moral and s duty. 


eye neglect what they owe to 
their offspring in this respect, cannot pos- 
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sibly be denied; but a systematic rejection 
of primary principles as a rule of life, it 
is to be hoped, has never yet been acted 
upon by any parent, except among the 
very lowest in the scale of human beings ; 
and even with them the evil may rather be 
said to have resulted from necessity than 
choice. 

Nothing, however, is too bold for this 
age of experiment ; and what our forefathers 
would have shuddered at, is, in these pla- 
net-stricken times, hailed as an important 
discovery, and an advance in the march of 
improvement. 

usseau limited his restriction to the 
period of childhood, after which he had no 
objection to the introduction of a moral 
rule, and an elementary course of instruc- 
tion. Preposterous as this plan was, it 
afforded time and opportunity for correc- 
tion ; but we have lived to witness a pro- 
ject, which even the extravagant author of 
Emilius never could have anticipated, and 
which, from the magnitude of its scale, 
must, if pursued, be attended with incal- 
culable mischief. 

The first idea associated with a place of 
education, is that of a moral character; but 
if religious instruction is purposely excluded 
from such an institution, whatever may be 
its advantages in other respects, it will be 
defective in that which can alone render 
scientific or philological attainments honour- 
able to the possessor by being useful to the 
community. 

Yet in spite of experience, the founders 
of the new academic institution, designated 
“The London University,” have, at the 
very outset, while they admit almost every 
other branch of knowledge, avowedly ex- 
cluded Theology, as well s ive as 
a from their system of tuition. 

is is the first instance in which the pro- 
scription of sacred science, as an elementary 
part of education, has ever been openly 
avowed ; and the reason assigned for it, is 
one of the most extraordinary that could 
have been advanced. The plea set up for 
the exclusion is, that of liberality, and 
an unwillingness to offend particular per- 
suasions, 

Now, the absurdity of this pretext is 
obvious, for the evidences of natural and 
revealed religion have nothing but what is 
common to Christians of all denominations. 
The same remark applies to the code of 
evangelical morals, or ethics, in which all 
sects and parties, however much they may 
differ on doctrinal points, are all perfectly 
in unison. With these two divisions of 
theological science, it is absolutely necessary 
that every young man should be made 





intimately acquainted ; with the one, for the 
foundation of his. faith ; and with the other, 
for the right direction of his conduct. 

In all this, polemics can have no place; 
and that teacher would ill discharge his 
office, who should deviate from the plain 
course thus laid down, to entertain his 
auditors with controversial discussions. But 
in truth, the reader of divinity in such an 
institution would have his time amply oc- 
cupied, and to much better Purpose, than 
in treating thorny subjects of disputation. 
A prece’ of this description will be 
careful, in the first place, to perfect himself 
in every needful qualification, and then 
apply with diligence to the instruction of 
others. To the learning of former ages he 
will add the discoveries of modern times, 
endeavouring to elucidate sacred truth by 
all the arguments and lights that history 
and science can afford. 

He will lay the foundations of religious 
knowledge deep and strong, with a careful 
regard to first principles, aware, that ina 
consecutive chain of evidence, where ev 
part has a necessary coherence with all that 
precedes and follows, if any proposition is 
left dubious, the superstructure will be 
endangered. 

Yet we: are seriously told, that while 
mathematics and physics must be learned 
in an elementary ge religion may be 
acquired under the parental roof. For 
practical purposes this may be allowed, 
but here we are considering the subject in 
a scientific point of view, as one of the 
most important branches of knowledge, 
and that which has an influence upon the 
whole tenour of life. Religion is a system, 
vast, capacious, and complicated, which, 
therefore, requires to be well studied ; and if 
education stop short of it, whatever else a 
son may know, his acquirements, wi 
this native principle to govern and direct 
them, will only render him mischievous. 

A religious education is an indispensable 
requisite for every ion. The lawyer, 
conversant in technicalities, and accustomed 
to the arts of deception, would be a pest to 
society, if the code of immutable morality 
did not regulate his actions. The physician 
likewise would be ill qualified as a minister 
of health, if unacquainted with the springs 
of consolation, by which alone the diseased 
mind can be supported under its afflictions, 
and its hopes pointed to immortality. 

In commerce also, the principles of reli- 
gion are essentially necessary, for hereby 
the of social duties is enlarged, and 
men are put into a state“of doing good to 
others, while ‘they are advancing their own 
interests. 
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The same truth applies to government, 
and those persons who are concerned 
either directly in legislation, or in the dis- 
charge of public offices. Trusts of this 
important nature, involving the interests of 
the whole community, cannot safely be 
committed to persons whose sense of duty 
is limited within the bounds of expediency, 
aregard to security, and a con- 
formity to the orders of superiors. 

On every account, in every station, 


it will be found, that those characters will 
be most honourable in themselves, and 
beneficial to society, over whose minds 
religious principle has a fixed dominion, 
and who are studiously careful to adjust all 
their 
and 


actions, public and private, personal 
social, according to the unerring laws 
of revelation. 

But this is not a directory to be picked 
up by chance, or that may be adopted at 
any period with the same facility as matter 
of ordinary intelligence. It is the science 
of life, and must, therefore, be taught in the 
spring-time of youth, while the natural 
reverence for virtue is unsophisticated by 
the allurements of error, and while the 
mind is in a proper state to receive the 
impressions of truth. 

t it be considered also, that religion is 
a growing science, and expands with every 
advance made in morals, policy, or natural 
knowledge. The wonders wrought imme- 
diately by its Founder were adapted to the 
icular observers of those miracles, and 
age when they were performed; but 
we, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come, have a surer testimony in the pro- 
ic word, which is continually receivi 
anaine from the that are 
taking place among the nations of the 
earth fe is a question, whether that man 
is most to be pitied or despised, who can 
contemplate the mighty revolutions which 
have been, and still are, disturbing the 
litical Sage Dae , without discerni 
ae admiring the divine agency in dagen. 
ing those events to the accomplishment of 
the sacred ictions. The history of the 
world for last forty years, has been a 
running commentary on the prophetic 
scri and every new scene evolved in 
the great drama, has proved an additional 
instrument in that complicated scheme of 
moral government which human wisdom 
can neither retard nor promote by any 
device or combination. The oracles of 
inspiration, however dark and mysterious 
they may have originally ap » are 
now unfolding and becoming clear in their 





connexion with passing events, so that the 
simplest understanding may be convinced | 


of their truth by a serious comparison of 
the word of prophecy with ;the course of 
providence. 

Yet amidst this blaze of light, 
chuse to walk in darkness; and th 
they have a guide that cannot mislead 
them, they prefer to such a sure standard, 
the feeble and wavering principle of natural 
reason. Confident in an imaginary inde- 
pendence, they lay claim to extraordi 
sagacity, and affect an uncommon onl tix 
the advancement of human science and 
general literature, as if such attainments 
constituted the basis of individual happi- 
ness, and national prosperity. Though 
these ingenious spirits may not in direct 
language deny a creative power, they in 
reality exclude the Divine Author from the 
moral government of the world which he 
has made; and by exalting human know- 
ledge to excess, they weaken in the minds 
of men that reverence for the authority of 
divine truth, which is necessary to the 
observance of its precepts. Hence it is 
not to be wondered, that a spirit of scep- 
ticism should be generally prevalent, when 
we have seen in our day a wide departure, 
among men of science, from the funda- 
mental principles of religion. In France 
this was notorious, and two of the ablest 
philosophers and astronomers of that coun- 
try, Condorcet and Lalande, to say nothing 
of others, made an open profession of 
atheism. Most of the physiologists of that 
nation, and many in our own, have asserted, 
that the entire organization of man is mate- 
rial, and that there is nothing of a spiritual 
nature in his system. Some anatomical 
lecturers have, in coarse lan , thrown 
out reflections upon the Mosaic history of 
the creation, for the edification of their 
pupils; and there have been geologists 
who have ventured to assert, that the globe 
which we inhabit, if not eternal, must have 
had an origin many ages anterior to the 
vera commonly ascribed to it on the credit 
of the sacred history. 

To enumerate the various modes in which 
scientific inquiries have, of late years, been 

into the service of infidelity, would 

swell this essay to an immoderate extent. 
Even in morals, the same spirit of innova- 
tion has been manifested in elaborate trea- 
tises, ly written, to set aside that 
system of practical virtue, which has for 
successive generations, constituted the basis 
of all legislation. According to these 
reformers, what have hitherto been che- 
rished and cultivated as social affections, 
are merely artificial, and repugnant to 
natural freedom. Hence, concubinage bas 
been openly justified, and filial duty treated 
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with ridicule, not by professed libertines in 
idle romances, but by men of studious 
habits, calling themselves philosophers, in 
volumes, having for their object, if we are 
to credit their writers, the amelioration of 
society. 

When all this is considered, and more 
might have been taken into the account, 
the danger of relaxing moral discipline, 
and of setting aside religious instruction in 
places set apart for education, must be 
obvious to every one that has any regard 
for the public welfare. Much is expected 
from the extension of science ; but if piety 
does not sanctify the advancement in know- 
ledge, there is reason to fear, that a gene- 
ration so raised will not easily be kept in 
order by the mere authority of human 
laws. 

March 15, 1828. 
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ESSAYS ON PHYSIOLOGY, OR THE LAWS OF 
ORGANIC LIFE. 
(Continued from col. 355.) 


Essay VII.—On the Circulation of the 
Blood. 


In one of our preceding essays, a brief 
description of the chemical properties, and 
constituent parts, of the blood, was given, 
and the change also explained which it 
undergoes in the lungs; there is, however, 
another property belonging to it, which we 
have as yet omitted to mention, and which, 
hecause it is disputed among physiologists, 
has been reserved for this place, in order 
that the reasons may be more fully stated 
on which the doctrine is founded,—we 
allude to the vitality or life of the blood. 

That the blood possesses a principle of 
vitality, we cannot, for ourselves, a moment 
doubt ; for it would appear contrary to the 
rules of nature, that a fluid, which, had it 
not this principle, might be considered as 
an extraneous mass, should be the preser- 
vative of life, and the nourishment of the 
system. 

With the nature of the vital _ princi- 
ple we are totally unacquainted, —we 
only recognize it by its effects.. One of 
these is, the power which it imparts to 
the animal frame, of resisting putrefaetion, 
to which, if unendued with. this prigeiple, 
it would be liable; and another is, the 
preservation of every in that state by 
which it is enabled and fitted to perform its 
destined office. For instance, we know 
that the blood when removed from. its 
natural reservoirs soon coagulates, or rather 
separates into two parts, one of which be- 
comes solid. Why does not this process 
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take place in the vessels also? To us it 
appears connected with that bg of 
vitality, from the loss of which its nature 
becomes changed—it coagulates, and its 
component undergo separation. 

Bat it che objected, that the blood, 
when taken from the body, undergoes this 
change from other causes; as from cold, 
from contact with the air, or from the want 
of motion. If we examine each of these 
objections separately, we shall, I think, 
find them in a great measure groundless. 
It must be allowed, that we are in general 
most acquainted with, and accustomed to 
behold, the blood of the more perfect ani- 
mals, whose temperature commonly ex- 
ceeds that of the surrounding atmosphere ; 
the blood, therefore, of such animals natu- 
rally cools and coagulates at the same time, 
from which we are led to assign that as a 
cause, which is only a concomitant cir- 
cumstance. 

The celebrated John Hunter, by whom 
the vitality of the blood was strongly 
advocated, relates the following fact, whic 
he himself ascertained by actual experi- 
ment :—If we take- (says he) a fish out of 
the sea, the heat of its body being perhaps 
about 60°, and bring it into an atmosphere 
of 70°, the blood on being let out of the 
vessels will immediately coagulate; now, 
here we see that the blood became of a 
warmer temperature than natural, and yet 
coagulated.—Besides, if cold would pro- 
duce this effect, we should certainly find it 
in those instances where the temperature of 
various parts has been reduced nearly to 
the freezing point, as often happens in the 
fingers, ears, &c.; but this does not appear 
to be the case; nay, the blood of animals 
has been frozen in the vessels, and thawed 
again, and still its fluidity remained un- 
altered. Blood, when drawn and quickly 
frozen, before it has time to coagulate, 
returns again to its fluid state on being 
thawed, and THEN coagulation begins as 
usual 


From these circumstances it appears 
plain, we think, that cold has no influence 


in producing this effect. Let us . then 
investigate what the contact of the atmo- 
sphere may occasion. That this cannot 
be the cause is easily proved; for it is 
found, that blood coagulates much more 
rapidly in a vacuum, as under the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air-pump, than in 
the usual circumstances; and we may 
observe also, that the blood, when extrava- 
sated from the vessels into the skin or 
cellular membrane, still undergoes this 
change, although it is impossible that the 
air should have been in contact with it. 
2F 
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With respect to rest, or want of motion, 
we must allow that this does exert an in- 
fluence in promoting the coagulation of 
the blood ; but it is easy to prove, that 
rest alone will not occasion it. Motion 
does certainly retard coagulation, but yet 
this effect has been observed to take place 
under certain circumstances in the vessels 
themselves, as in mortification, even when 
incipient, and where there would be no 
reason to think the blood became stagnant 
before coagulation commenced. Besides, 
if the circulation be obstructed in any part, 
(as in the finger,) by means of a tight 
ligature, the blood then will not coagu- 
late, except mortification be threatened. 
It appears, therefore, that neither rest, nor 
cold, nor the contact of the air, will produce 
coagulation of the blood. 

But it may perhaps be objected, that 
the blood would naturally undergo this 
change, did not the vitality of the rest of 
the body preserve it in a fluid state, without 
any privation of vitality on its own part. 
The blood, generally speaking, does cer- 
tainly coagulate when the body dies, but not 
in all cases; for in those who die suddenly, 
from passion, from a blow, or from light- 
ning, or in animals run to death, the blood 
is found in a fluid state. By this we do 
not mean to assert, that the blood is here 
not deprived of its vital principle, but 
merely that the death of the body alone is 
not the cause of its coagulation. 

May we not here conclude, that the 
blood vitality ; for indeed it is 
not likely that a mass of fluid, bearing so 
considerable a proportion to the whole 
body, should circulate through the system, 
should be changed by disease, should, on 
death, assume a different state, and yet be 
not itself endued with a vital principle. 

What then prevents it from becoming 
putrid? Probably (it may be answered) 
the constant change and renovation it un- 
dergoes. This may perhaps partially, but 
certainly does not fully and satisfactorily, 
account for it. Besides, we allow that vita- 
lity exists in every other part of the body, 
and yet all is furnished from the blood ; 
the most solid parts, as the bones, are 
secreted from this fluid; it supplies the 
losses and decay of the frame, and our 
existence depends upon its presence ;—can 
it then be sup that itself is inert and 
unorganized ? 

One reason, perhaps, why physiologists 
have doubted or disputed this doctrine is, 
the difficulty they have in conceiving the 
principle of vitality as combined with mat- 
ter in a fluid state; and it is true, we are 
usually accustomed to associate the ideas of 





life and solidity, because we recognize 
vitality as being 2 eng united only to 
that modification of matter. But this is no 


argument against the fact itself. It is no 
proof that the blood is not endued with 
Vitality, because we are unable to compre. 
hend the manner of their union, when we 
know not what that principle itself may be. 

There is also another objection, viz. 


How comes the blood to possess this? 
Does the chyle, from which the blood is 
formed, possess it also? or when, or how, 
does it acquire it? It is impossible to 
answer this question in a satisfactory man- 
ner. But let it be asked in turn, How, or 
when, do the muscular, and other solid 
parts of the body, whose vitality is evident, 
and which are themselves secreted from the 
blood, become endued with it? Neither 
can this question be answered. It ap 
then, that we have every reason to believe 
the blood, as well as the rest of the animal 
frame, to be endued with vitality, and alk 
alike influenced by its presence. Besides, 
that the blood is a vitalized fluid, appears 
further confirmed from the emphatic man- 
ner in which, in the scriptures, it is called 
“‘ the life of the beast ;” for truly through 
its agency the organic frame is built up, 
restored, and enabled to display its charac- 
teristic phenomena. 

Having thus far pointed out the mode in 
which this beautiful process, the circulation 
of the blood, is effected, and explained also 
the nature of that fluid, we shall pass on, 
according to the order of cur plan, to 
notice more particularly the operations of 
that system of minute vessels termed er- 
halants, whose office it is to. throw off the 
useless, noxious, or superabundant parti- 
cles, which the blood may contain. 

All the arterial ramifications, as we have 
observed, do not terminate in veins. On 
the contrary, there are multitudes of these 
vessels, which at length end in small tubes, 
open at the extremity, but not, in a healthy 
state, containing red blood. Such tubes 
are the exhalants, which are distributed on 
the skin, and on the various membranes of 
the frame. It is from these capillary ves- 
sels indeed, that all the secretions are 
thrown out, the various glands themselves 
(as the salivary, &c.) being little more than 
an impacted mass of the convolutions of 
these arterial terminations. 

On the skin the exhalants terminate with 
open mouths between the scales of the 
cuticle, and are readily discovered with 
the assistance of a microscope. From 
their minuteness, and rather perhaps from 
some peculiarity in their organi and 
sensibility, the exhalant vessels do not in 
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their healthy state allow the coloured parti- 
cles of the blood to pass through them, but 
only the most subtle part of the serum, 
which, by their own agency most probably, 
they se from the circulating fluid. 
Some indeed have imagined, that this se- 
ration between the constituent parts of 
the blood takes place spontaneously, unef- 
fected by the specific agency of these ves- 
sels. This, however, cannot be allowed, 
as it regards the exhalants of the skin and 
simple membranes, as the pleura, unless it 
be proved that every secretion, however 
it may differ from the blood, is a sponta- 
neous separation also. Besides, this sup- 
a continuous rest from motion; 
whereas the blood is in a state of constant 
progression, volume hurrying after volume 
upon every pulsation. There’ can, we 
think, be but little doubt that these vessels, 
as well as the rest of the same class, really 
secrete, or separate from the biood, whatever 
it is requisite should be expelled from the 
system. 

The minute arterial ramifications (not 
ending in veins) have all their appointed 
secretions to effect and deposit, as bone, 
fibre, &c.; and itis somewhat singular, that 
every secretion, with one exception, should 
be the result of the agency of the arterial 
system. This exception refers to the bile, 


which we have previously mentioned as 
produced from venous blood, and which 
we now state to be effected through the 


agency of venous capillaries. There is, 
however, a case upon record, in which this 
rule was violated. In the instance alluded 
to, the vene porte, or large veins of the 
liver, were wanting ; an arterial branch, pre- 
ternaturally increased, assumed in a certain 
sense their office ; and the secretion of bile 
was effected from arterial blood, and dif- 
fered in no respect, in observable qualities, 
from the fluid as usually secreted. 

By secretion is to be understood, that 
property which certain vessels or organs 
possess, and by which they are enabled to 
prepare, and separate from the blood, a 
substance essentially differing from itself, 
and which, in general, is not to be previ- 
ously discovered in its composition. Thus 
secretion is not confined to a mere separa- 
tion only, of one of the constituent parts of 
the blood, but sup , in fact, a real con- 
version of it, or of a constituent part of it, 
into a new substance, prepared immediately 
by these vessels; and it may be further 
observed, that the more dissimilar the se- 
cretion to the blood, the more complex is 
the vascular apparatus adapted for the 
purpose of secreting it. That we may be 
here the better understood, it is necessary to 





explain, that many fluids require for their 
secretion organs more complicated in their 
nature than the exhalent tubes, (which 
secrete a fluid by the agency of a simple 
organization, but little differing from the 
serum of the blood.) Such organs are that 
order of glands termed conglomerate. These 
glands are not to be confounded with those 
of the lymphatic or absorbent system which 
we have before mentioned, and which are 
called conglobate. 

As it respects the glands adapted for 
secretion, the arterial ramifications, it is 
true, are the agents by which the operation 
is carried on,—but it would a , that 
from their arrangement and disposition, 
their modes of action become peculiarly 
modified ; and as in each gland this arrange- 
ment differs, so also the mode of action 
differs, and hence different fluids, as the 
results, are secreted. The conglomerate 
glands are composed of nerves and vessels 
of all kinds matted together in bundles, by 
means of a cellular tissue, but exhibiting 
a difference in structure, according to their 
respective offices, and peculiarities of ac- 
tion. From each gland arises sometimes 
one, sometimes several ducts, for the 
transmission of the secreted fluid to the 
part or organ naturally requiring its presence. 

If we glance over the operations which 
the vessels of secretion have to carry on, 
we shall be astonished at their number, 
complexity, and importance. In fact, the 
whole frame, all that com it, is the 
result of their labours ; and hence organi- 
zed bodies have been compared to the 
chemist’s laboratory, in which, by numerous 
agents actively employed upon the same 
material, the most curious changes, compo- 
sition and decomposition, synthesis and 
analysis, are all carried on. We must not, 
however, lose sight of the power by which 
these agents are enabled to execute their 
respective functions ; namely, that to which 
me have applied the term latent sensibi- 
ity. 

The organs of secretion are supplied by 
nerves arising principally from the great 
sympathetic, and which terminate in their 
substance, giving to each of them ot ne 
liar faculty by which they are enabled n 
only to discover in the blood that consti- 
tuent part requisite for the purpose needed, 
and se it from the remainder, but 
also to convert it more or less completely 
into a new substance. Thus the organs of 
secretion appear to possess two properties, 
certainly distinct, - although dependent upon 
each other,—a peculiar tact, by which they 
discover and separate the required ele- 
ments; and a power.so modifying those 
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elements, as to endow them with specific 
qualities bearing a relation to the mode of 
action of which they are the result. 

Of these phenomena, however perpe- 
tually carried on in our frame, we our- 
selves are entirely ignorant ;—no sensations 
are returned from these vessels or organs to 
the brain, and, did not our researches 
acquaint us with the fact, we should remain 
in the dark as to the labours they accom- 
plish, or their part in the economy of the 
system. This indeed we have previously 
stated as son to all organs, the ac- 
tions of which are necessary for the conser- 
vation of the organic machine, over which, 
as it respects their specific action, latent 
sensibility only presides. 

It is not our intention to enter into a 
detailed account of the various secretions 
which occur in the animal frame,—such 
indeed would be foreign to our purpose ; 
for it must not be forgotten, that we are 
now endeavouring to describe, as clearly 
and succinctly as our subject will allow, 
the various operations in the organic eco- 
nomy, as influenced by, and resulting from, 
those peculiar laws or powers inherent in 
the system, which we have commented 
upon under the terms sensibility (latent ) 
and contractility (unperceived and invo- 
luntary.) As depending then upon these 
principles, we have glanced over the opera- 
tion of the absorbent vessels, and lacteals, 
connected with the process of digestion or 
conversion of food into blood, of the nature 
and circulation of that fluid, and the 
changes it undergoes, following it up to 
those laboratories in which, like the coral- 
animalcule, multitudes of tubes are ever 
at work upon its elements—changing, de- 
positing, or throwing them out of the 
system. 


Hammersmith. W. Martin. 
(To be continued.) 
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ESSAY ON HAPPINESS. 
( Continued from col. $12.) 


ConTENTMENT is an essential ingredient of 
happiness. The importance of this virtue 
invites particular notice. The wisdom of 
God has seen proper to establish among 
mankind, different orders, relations, and 
conditions ; as of ruler and subject, master 
and servant, rich and poor, &c.; and from 
the mutual benefits which these different 
orders impart to each other, much of hu- 
man happiness depends. But this very 
classification of mankind originates the ne- 
cessity of contentment. For the conditions 
of men are necessarily different ; some being 





placed higher, and others lower, or, in 
other words, “ To one he gives five talents, 
to another two, and to another one; to 
every one according to his several ability.” 
Now, to be content, is to be satisfied with 
our own individual condition, believing it 
to have been allotted to us by a God 
of unerring wisdom and boundless good- 
ness; and therefore most assuredly best 
adapted to secure our true happiness, both 
in this world and the next. If it be 
proper to be satisfied with the wisdom 
of this general distribution of the gifts of 
Providence, it is equally proper to be 
satistied with that portion of temporal good 
which has fallen to cur own share. Every 
murmuring thought implies an accusation 
of God for doing wrong in our own case; 
but if it were at all allowable to accuse 
God of injustice in one case, it might be 
allowable to accuse him in other cases, 
and thus discontent would throw open the 
door to the broadest impiety. 

We admit, that temporal good is not 
equally distributed; but we are bound to 
believe it is equitably distributed: for “a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things he possesseth.” Certain of 
our own poets have indeed told us, that 
“a competence is vital to content ;” but 
this is a misleading sentiment at best. For 
if, as I suppose, the writer meant a compe- 
tence of wealth, it is utterly false ; content- 
ment is not to be bought by any such 
competence, nor does the want of it always 
produce discontent. This virtue does not 
result from our external situation, but from 
the state of our minds; from just and reli- 
gious views of ourselves, and of our rela- 
tion to God and eternity. The following 
considerations will furnish a man with suffi- 
cient reasons for contentment, although he 
may not quite possess a competence :— 

1. We have reason to believe, that the 
apparently unequal distribution of temporal 
blessing, and the various gradations of 
rank and talent established among man- 
kind, are important benefits to the commu- 
nity atlarge. For ina community, whether 
civil or domestic, various duties are to be 
performed; some demanding talent and 
learning, others courage and muscular 
energy—all useful; but some, of course, 
more momentous and honourable than 
others. Now, if all were on an equality in 
wealth and natural talent, the utmost dis- 
order and mischief might be expected to 
prevail, because all would be unwilling to 
perform menial and laborious duties, and 
all would think themselves equally entitled 
to stations of power and honour. 

2. The wealth and dignity of the world, 
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considered merely in themselves, are small 
in value from their transitory duration, and 
the very precarious tenure by which they 
are held. For these reasons also, their 
possessors are subject to a class of fears 
and vexations, to which the humble poor 
are total strangers. Moral considerations, 
it is true, impart a considerable value to 
these gifts of Providence: they confer an 
important ability to glorify God, and benefit 
mankind, as well also as of cultivating and 
exercising a kind and benevolent disposi- 
tion. But then, the privation of these things 
may be improved to moral purposes, per- 
haps equally important. 

3. Whatever a man may possess, whe- 
ther little or much, he has more than he is 
justly entitled to. No man has any claim 
upon God even for existence, much less 
for a rational and immortal existence—an 
existence, upon the whole, “ crowned with 
loving-kindness and tender mercies.” 

4. Mankind are sinners. They have 
committed offences against God, which are 
not merely deserving of a few temporal 
inconveniences, but of eternal damnation. 
The last two considerations strike at the 
root of discontent, which grounds itself on 
the presumption, that our blessings are 
beneath our comparative deservings. 

5. The pleasures of piety, and the road 
to everlasting bliss, are equally open to 
all; but this is the principal source of 
human happiness,—all other sources, com- 
pared with this, are paltry. 

6. The privations of life, when sanctified 
or improved, are highly friendly to our 
spiritual interests; they promote a spirit of 
dependence, humility, submission, and pa- 
tience, which doubtless qualify us in a very 
high degree for the happiness of the celestial 
state. Hence, afflictions are like medi- 
cines ; unpalatable indeed, but needful to 
our distempered souls. 

7. Lastly, God has declared, that “all 
things work together for good to them that 
love God,” which declaration amounts to 
a promise that he will ultimately make 
every obedient soul as happy as his nature 
is capable of being made, and that all the 
events and circumstances of his life, whe- 
ther painful or pleasant, shall be so adjusted 
and overruled as to be made to contribute 
to this end. Now it is evident, that the 
mind which is deeply imbued with these 
sentiments, must not only be incapable of 
discontent, but it must-feel that cheerful 
and adoring gratitude to God, which is the 
very opposite of murmuring; it will be 
able to “ glory in tribulation,” and “ have 
learned in whatsoever state it is in, there- 


with to be content.” It is equally evident | 





likewise, that discontent must be an  in- 
curable distemper of irreligious minds. 

In our enumeration of the ingredients of 
happiness as they exist in ourselves, it 
would be improper to omit bodily health ; 
since on this, all the happiness which may 
be called physical, depends. Those there- 
fore who sacrifice their health for the sake 
of gain, or honour, or any other temporal 
consideration, commit a fatal mistake in 
their pursuit of happiness. No sacrifice 
can be too great to preserve health, which 
does not imply a violation of moral prin- 
ciple. 

ENow it must be observed, that as bodily 
health cannot ordinarily be preserved with- 
out some pains and self-denial, neither can 
virtuous habits (which constitute moral 
health) be established and supported with- 
out pains and self-denial of a much severer 
description; consequently the pleasures of 
the most virtuous are in this world mixed 
and imperfect. Still, all the advantage lies 
with those who take the most pains: vigilant 
and persevering assiduity is, confessedly, 
against the stream of nature; but by this 
means only can good habits be firmly 
established ; and when they are thus esta- 
blished, they may be upheld-with compara- 
tive ease ; and the cultivation of the heart, 
which at first was difficult, becomes finally 
delightful. 

Having finished what I wished to say on 
the nature of human happiness as it depends 
upon or exists in, ourselves, I shall next 
view it as it is derived from external causes. 
On a subject so extensive as this, only 
leading particulars can be noticed. 

1. An absent or distant good may be 
a source of pleasure, by means of imagina- 
tion and hope. This may be called the 

leasure of anticipation, when there is a 
hope of attainment, otherwise it is merely 
the pleasure of imagination. The imagi- 
nation is that power of the mind by which 
it forms ideas of absent, or unreal objects : 
it is a sort of internal vision, which wanders 
over an ideal world, of which the various 
objects often appear marked with a cha- 
racter so impressive and livelyas to bear 
the most imposing resemblance to reality, 
and. with which the mind can hold a cor- 
respondence fraught with substantial pain 
or pleasure. The fancy is not a creative, 
but a combining faculty ; for all the original 
materials on which it operates, are amongst 
the realities of nature. Thus I might form 
an idea of a beautiful country, or animal, 
which has no existence, but my previous 
knowledge of the general properties of 
animal and landscape beauty, has enabled 
me to form the conception, Now, though 
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an ungoverned and disordered fancy is to 
some people a source of inexpressible tor- 
ment, yet, that it is upon the whole a con- 
siderable addition to human happiness, 
admits of no doubt. Destitute of imagina- 
tion, we should be doomed to drag through 
thousands of hours, a prey to the most 
oppressive dulness. How tedious would 
be the journeys or voyages of the traveller, 
if he could form no idea of the place to 
which he is going; but by means of this 
wonderful faculty, he is already enjoying 
the novel, grand, and beautiful scenery of 
the places of his intended visit. By imagi- 
nation, the lover can taste the pleasure 
which results from an actual intercourse 
with the object of his affections. And the 
imagination of the Christian can paint the 
happiness of the heavenly world, in colours 
more bright and beautiful’ than language 
can express. A proof that the mere exer- 
cise of the imagination, when the prospect 
of attainment is out of the question, may 
be made a source of exquisite delight, 
every well-executed novel affords,—this is at 
once an evidence of the astonishing powers 
of the imagination, and of its capability of 
yielding pleasure. 

2. Akin to the last-mentioned pleasure, 
is the pleasure of industry, or the exercise 
of the faculties for the attainment of what 
we think desirable; for still our good is 
only in prospect, not actually possessed. 
The following remarks of Dr. Paley com- 
prise all that I wish, and more than I am 
able, to say on this subject :— 

Tt seems to be true, that no plenitude 
of present gratification can make the pos- 
sessor happy for a continuance, unless he 
have something in reserve,—something to 
hope for, and look forward to. This I con- 
clude to be the case, from comparing the 
alacrity and spirits of men who are engaged 
in any pursuit which interests them, with 
the dejection and ennui of almost all, who 
are either born to so. much that they want 
nothing more, or who have used up their 
satisfactions too soon, and drained the 
sources of them.” 

It is this intolerable vacuity of mind 
which carries the rich and great to the horse- 
course and the gaming table, and often 
engages them in contests and pursuits, of 
which the success bears no proportion to 
the solicitude and expense with which it is 
sought. The doctrine delivered under this 
head may be readily admitted, but how to 
provide ourselves with a succession of plea- 
surable engagements, is the difficulty. This 
requires two things ; judgment in the choice 
of ends adapted to our opportunities, and a 
command of imagination, so as to be able, 





when the judgment has made choice of an 
end, to transfer a pleasure to the means 
of obtaining it. Hence those pleasures are 
most valuable, not which are most exquisite 
in the fruition, but which are most pro- 
ductive of engagement and activity in the 
pursuit. A man who is in earnest in his 
endeavours after the happiness of a future 
state, has, in this respect, an advantage 
over all the world; for he has constantly 
before his eyes an object of supreme im- 
portance, productive of perpetual engage. 
ment and activity, and of which the pursuit 
(which can be said of no other pursuit 
besides) lasts him to his life’s end. Yet 
even he must have many ends besides the 
far end ; but then they will conduct to that, 
be subordinate, and in some way or other, 
capable of being referred to that, and 
derive their satisfaction, or an addition of 
satisfaction, from that. 

Engagement is every thing; the more 
significant, however, our engagements are, 
the better ; such as the plannirg of laws, in- 
stitutions, manufactures, charities, improve- 
ments, public works; and the endeavour- 
ing, by our interest, address, solicitations, 
and activity, to carry them into effect; or 
upon a smaller scale, procuring of a main- 
tenance and fortune for our families, by a 
course of industry and application to our 
calling, which forms and gives motion to 
the common occupations of life; training 
up a child, prosecuting a scheme for his 
future establishment, making ourselves mas- 
ters of a language or a science, improving 
or managing an estate, labouring after a 
piece of preferment; and lastly, any en- 
gagement which is innocent, is better than 
none ; as the writing of a book, the build- 
ing of a house, the laying out of a garden, 
the digging of a fishpond—even the raising 
up of a cucumber or a tulip. 

Whilst our minds are taken up with the 
objects or business before us, we are com- 
monly happy, whatever the object or busi- 
ness be ; when the mind is absent, and the 
thoughts are wandering to something else 
than what is passing in the place in which 
we are, we are often miserable. 

3. The pleasures of sense claim to be 
considered as a part of human happiness. 
As the all-wise Author of our being has 
given us a body with various senses and 
members, and has surrounded us with ob- 
jects respectively adapted to their gratifica- 
tion, it is not our business to despise these 
pleasures, but to enjoy them with modera- 
tion and thankfulness; for, “ meats God 
hath~ created to be received with thanks- 
giving, of them which believe and know 
the truth. For every creature of God is 
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good, and nothing to be refused, if it be 
received with thanksgiving ; for it is sancti- 
fied by the word of God and prayer.” In 
this class we must rank the more refined 
pleasures of music, painting, architecture, 
&c. concerning the use of which similar 
remarks are applicable. 

Intellectual pleasure must next be con- 
sidered : this results from the exercise of the 
understanding and the acquisition of know- 
ledge. The thirst for knowledge is natural 
to all men. It is indeed allowed, that a 
preposterous education may pervert, and 
a defective one may impair, this noble in- 
stinct. And accordingly in some people 
it seems almost annihilated, and in others it 
does not discover itself, except in the itch 
for the marvels of romance, or the trivial 
details of the newspaper ; but in every mind 
that is not thus vitiated or benumbed, there 
exists an intense desire for knowledge, to 
whom the pursuit and acquisition of which, 
fail not to yield real pleasure. We feel a 
secret gratification on the acquirement of a 
new idea, because we are conscious such 
an acquisition has added something to the 
real dignity of our nature, enlarged our 
intellectual possessions, improved the pow- 
ers of our mind, and given to the fancy a 
wider range. Our progress in knowledge 
continually gratifies our passion for novelty, 
gives. us new and interesting views of the 
beauty and harmony of truth, astonishes 
us with the vast, surprises with the curious, 
and charms with the beautiful, in the 
phenomena of nature. It illustrates the 
grandeur of the Divine character, and the 
striking and endless varieties of the hu- 
man. In a word, the mind is elevated, 
enriched, and delighted, by the light of 
truth, as the eye is cheered by the light of 
the sun ; and feels as much pleasure in sur- 
veying its intellectual world, as the eye 
does in gazing on the beautiful scenery of 
nature. Knowledge is desirable, too, be- 
cause it fits us for, and introduces to, the 
society of the learned and valuable part of 
the community, and opens the door to 
wealth and honour. 

5. Friendship, or the reciprocal attach- 
ment of kindred minds, is another source 
of human happiness. The pleasure of 
friendship seems to be tasted by the brute 
creation in a low degree. The strong 
affection which some of the feathered race 
have been observed to manifest towards 
their mates, is, no doubt, to them, a source 
of exquisite delight ; and, not to notice the 
attachment of animals towards their young, 
we may advert to the obvious circumstance, 
that when two animals have been associated 
together for a length of time, a mutual 
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attachment is almost invariably observed to 
grow out of their companionship, so that, 
in the event of a separation, the parties 
discover symptoms of extreme uneasiness. 
But intelligent beings are susceptible of a 
friendship infinitely more noble than that of 
animals, and one, therefore, which originates 
pleasures unspeakably more refined. 

Congeniality is the basis of friendship ; 
for it is obvious, that between persons, whose 
views, habits, and circumstances, are per- 
fectly dissimilar, there can be no approach 
to friendship. Between such persons there 
can be scarcely any agreeable interchange 
of sentiments, and no fellowship of interests, 
or communion of feelings. In this case, 
therefore, the very elements of friendship 
are wanting. The same general laws ap- 
pear to govern the moral and intellectual 
world, as the natural: in the former, as 
well as the latter, things of the like kind 
possess mutual attractions, while those that 
are heterogeneous are mutually Isive. 
“Can two walk together, except they be 
agreed ?” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





POETRY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


REFLECTIONS UPON HANNAB’S PRAYER 
1 Samuel, Chapter I. 9 to 28 verse. 


Lorp! how inscrutable afe all thy ways, 

And how inadequate all human praise : 

Devoid of hope—the victim of despair, 

Thy touch can heal, by love and mental prayer, 

All intellect obeys thy sovereign power, 

Worms of a day, and phantoms of an hour ; 

Mankind were made to wonder and adore, 

God ne’er denied to one of human race, [grace: 

Who songht by faith and prayer, his heavenly 

The whole creation lives upon his power, 

From the bright seraph to the humble flower— 

He wings an angel from the realms of day, 

And bids the skylark tune his matin lay ; 

He whirls the comet in his endless round, 

Or bids the falling sparrow press the ground ! 

God never had created but to bless ! 

He fills with joy illimitable space! 

To secret sighs, he'll lend a pitying ear, 

And humble moans, he'll condescend to hear; 
This omnipresent Lord—“ as kind as just, 

Knowing our frame, remembers man is dust, 

His Spirit, ever brooding o’er our mind, 

Sees the first wish to better hopes inclin’d ; 

Marks the young dawn of every virtuous aim, 

And fans the smoking flax into a flame. 

His ears are open to the softest cry, 

His grace descends to meet the lifted eye ; 

He reads the language of a silent tear, 

And sighs are incense from a heart sincere. 

Such are the vows, the sacrifice I eeres 

Accept the vow, and bid thy suppliant live ; 

From each terrestrial bondage set me free ; 

Still every wish that centers not in Thee ; 

re | my fond bopese my — Soarien. cease, 

An int to everlasting peace.” 
epanbiel Barbauld. 
The graceful Mercy’s emblem, Hannab, pray'’d 

In Eli’s presence for Jehovah's aid ; 
He mark*’d her trembling lips—and thought the 
ating wine; , [vine 
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Jehovah's gracious Spirit, taught the fair 

The sacred eloquence of mental prayer ! 

Her lovely cheeks, in bitterness of soul, 

Felt the warm tears in quick succession roll. 
She asked Jehovah for his healing grace— 
She moved the Hand that moves the universe ! 
Oh, Lord of hosts! do thou remember me, 

And let thine handmaid now receive from Thee 
One perfect male—one well-formed lovely boy, 
Who to thy praise shall all his powers employ: 
I vow, in faith, depending on Thy word, 

His life shall be devoted to the Lord. 

Eli then kindly answered—Go in peace, 

Thou favourite daughter of celestial grace, 

May our Jebovah grant thee thy request, 

And be thy seed, andthou, for everblest. [morn, 
Quick rolled the spheres, and brought the happy 
And Samuel, the ‘ Ask’d of God,’ was born : 

He gave Elkanah and his dear-loved wife, 
Those sacred joys that bless connubial life ; 
And from his natal to his mortal hour, 

He had the aid of Omnipresent power : 

His fame to latest ages shall extend, 

Rever’d and blest his name, tilltime shall end. 


eee Hannah, (prais‘d the Eternal One) 

To God’s own house at Shiloh, brought her Son: 

There heaven and earth bebeld her sacrifice, 

Accepted by the Power that built the skies. 

Blest Hannah said to Eli—Oh! my lord, 

The God of heaven and earth my prayer hath 
heard, 

Sure as thy seul, my lord, is now alive, 

Sure as thy name shall nature’s wreck survive, 

I am the woman who stood by thee here, 

Here did I weep---here send to heaven my prayer; 

With tears suffused, for this dear child I prayed, 

In humble faith, I sought Jehovah’s aid. 

Let all the sex my confidence regard, 

This boy I ask’d---this boy is from the Lord---: 

And from this moment to bis final hour, 

I here resigu him to Jehovah’s power ; 

A mother’s heart now lends him to the Lord: 

And future ages shall revere his word. 


Lancaster, March 21, 1828. W. Hapwen. 


——~p 
THE BEREAVEMENT. 
By Ricnarp Howitt. 


I have just witnessed a sorrowful separation, sanc- 
tioned by laws, human, not divine,—a Child taken 
from his Mother at the age of Seven, by the 
Parish Overseer. 


“"TwrrE hard at any time to part, 

But it is doubly painful now--- 

With health like mine---’twill break my beart, 
You must a longer time allow.” 


* Come, come! no parley, he must go, 
The horse is here---I dare not'wait : 

You know the squire---or ought to know; 
He waits us at the mile-end gate.’ 


What contrast in the tones I heard! 
His, stern as hunters of the wild ; 
And then, the accents she preferred 
Were as an angel’s, sweet and mild : 
Such angels were, could spirits feel 
The griefs her moving words reveal. 


They moved not him---his heart was proof 
To all a mother’s love could say :--- 

He and the boy have left her roof, 

Have mounted, and are on their way ; 
And the poor mother from her door 
Looks, till her boy is seen no more. 


Entranced with what I heard and saw, 
Few paces from the door I stirred,--- 

I could not from the place withdraw 
Till 1 that mother’s tale had heard ; 

And she, with tears, and frequent pause, 
Of that sad scene reveal’d the cause. 





“ My boy this day is seven years old— 
Would he were not, he then were here! 
He whom you saw, of aspect cold, 
Had claim'd him by a law severe. 
Compell’d from all I love to part, 
Maternal feelings will rebel : 

What are the tumults of my heart, 
The ‘ Searcher of all hearts’ can tell! 
Though reft of all the world beside, 
With him my lot was far from drear 5 
E’en when my widowed mother died, 
His converse soothed my grief severe. 
*Tis past—and now, with no one near 
To whom I may my sorrows own ; 

To this a mother’s added fear, 

How shall I doubly feel alone ? 


* Too well his sire I knew before, 

Yet thonght not of this cruel deed ; 
That he would seek to torture more 
The heart he once had caused to bleed : 
By him, in unsuspicious youth, 
Betrayed where | confided most, 

And taught to find his vows of truth 
Were nothing, and my shame his boast. 
From worth and virtuous feelings free, 
In wealth and rank securely strong, 
Hedeem’d, perchance, a thing like me 
Too low to feel or suffer wrong. 

Yet, by his heartless treason taught, 
His added suit in scorn I held ; 

I scorn’d to live the life he sought, 
Although my poverty rebell’d. 

Yes! thence I spurn’d his offers base— 
Refused again his face tosee ; 
Humbled by him, and in disgrace, 
Such scene could bring but pain to me. 


Six years in patient toil I wrought, 
To live by my own earnings proud, 
Nor from the law assistance sought, 
To gain the sum which it allow'd ; 

But when my mother’s health declined, 
And on her dying-bed she lay, 

My aid was wanted, where she pined, 
I could not leave her night or day ; 

My work was left,—I was compell’d 
To claim the pittance long withheld. 


“ T watch'd my mother day and night, 
Nor felt, until the spirit pure 

Of her, my being’s life and light, 
Ceased earthly suffering to endure, 

Nor deem'd my own health insecure 5 
Absorb’d from my own private woes, 
To calm and bless her awful close. 

But when she died, how was I left, 

Of health, and strength, and solace reft ! 
I could not join the careless train, 
Which bore the dear remains away ; 
Nor pay the rites, which I so fain 
Would with a daughter’s duty pay: 
And for the year gone by I lay, 

The prey of sickness, and the pride 
Which loathed to take what hate supplied. 


“ Oht cold is parish charity! 

"Twas hard for them —’twas hard for mo— 
"l'was hard to see their hands unlock— 
Cold waters trickling from the rock ! 
Wrung out from famine—seem’'d that aid, 
Although the squire the sum repaid ! 


“ When in that solitary state, 

Left to the kindness of the mean, 

If aught my grief could aggravate, 

Or make its cutting edge more keen ; 
"Twas when his minions base would raise, 
Before me, my betrayer’s praise ; 
*"Twas when the village-bells told wide, 
In mirth—another was his bride ; 
"Twas when at eve, that bride and he 
Would unconcern‘dly pass my door 5 
And she would smile, perhaps to see 
Faces she blest amongst the poor. 

She smiled—perchance she did not know 
The fate of Aer he humbled so ! 
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“ And these were griefs ; but now deprived 
Of him for whom they all were borne, 

{ vainly seem to have survived 

Life’s heaviest ills—its bitterest scorn ! 
Now, even now, that sire severe 

Awaits, not distant, to convey 

My boy, claim’d by the overseer, 

Far from bis home and me away ; 

Borne to some public school, to be 
Train’d for the battle-field, or sea. 
Perhaps he fear’d his bride might trace 
The father’s features in that face, 

And thence might luckless chance unfold 
A tale—he wish’d not to be told !” 


a Se 


ON THE MORNING. 


«“ Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 


With charm of earliest birds.” Milton 


Tue wakefal Jerk alone has left ber nest, 

And, mounting to salute the opening day 
In purest air, with tater is breast, 

She seems to call the husbandman away 
To his laborious toil, from peaceful rest, 

Her fellow-songsters to their native lay: 
While twilight, gently breaking on the sight, 
Dispels the darkness which pervades the night, 
And warns us of th’ approach of Sol’s more vivid 

light. 


O sweetest bird, companion of the dawn, 
May I awake at thy all-cheerful voice, 
Yea, rise, and as I cross the dewy lawn 
Of some celestial hymn may I make choice, 
To adore and praise that Being—God alone, 
Who makes the morn and evening shades 
rejoice; 
By whose almighty pow’r th’ unwearied sun 
Does, day and night, his mighty circle run. 


How sweet, how charming, ’tis abroad to rove 
At this delightful, this fair “ hour of prime,” 
To hear the enchanting music of the grove, 
Or up yon gently rising hill to climb! 
To see Aurora smiling from above, 
And view the landscape—beautiful—sublime! 
Her brightest, fairest form now nature wears, 
And deck’d in richest beauty she appears. 


What pleasures do sloth’s sons unconscious lose ! 
And little thinks the sluggard on his bed, 

How great an entertainment he foregoes, 
While he to real enjoyment sleeps—is dead. 

Or turns, or yawns, or sinks again to doze, 
Unable to sustain his languid head. 

Ah! foolish they who thus prolong the night, 

aa bat dive in death, whe slumber in the 

ght. 


The eastern skies, with crimson, blush to see 
So many on their drowsy pillows lie. 
Shall man alone be lost? J say, shall he 
His precious moments waste with closed eye ? 
While yon bright sun in splendid majesty, 
Above the eastern hills has mounted high ? 
While all the feather’d tribe (how grateful they) 
Pour forth their matin songs with artless lay ? 


No :—let the sluggard wake, let him arise 
And view the glories of the new-born day: 
Behold with wonder, reverence, surprise, 
The inimitable works of Deity ; 
Yea, hear the woodland hymns melodious rise, 
And join with sacred strains the grateful 
harmony. 
Let him walk forth, let him the praises sing 
Of his bsg iw | Maker, his eternal King. 
For i with notes sublime, the distant forests 


Wotton, Bucks, Dec. 17, 1827. 
113.—vo1. x. 
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To meet around the merry hearth, 

Fo join the ring of social mirth, 
When winter glooms prevail ; 

’Tis then we love the cheering blaze, 

Whilst list’ning to some legend Jays, 
Or eome lov’d fairy-tale. 


Ol! for the cups that never cloy, 
The kettle heard te sing for joy, 
The loud, the hissing urn ; 
These do our cheerful evenings greet, 
They hush the pelting storm so sweet, 
We hail their glad return! 


Oh! for the literary news, 
That we’re so eager to peruse ; 
Gazette—Imperial—both ; 
The breathless search, *twixt hope and fear, 
To see if aught should then appear 
That we, so prized in treth. 


The thrill of gladness, if perchance 

We should descry, with hasty glance, 
Our own ‘ poetic’ there ; 

Not Solyman upon his throne 

Could half that secret pleasure own, 
That we delighted share. 


But oh! the disappointment-gloem, 
Should we behold our hapless doom, 
By ‘ critics’ sadly maul’d ; 
Bat, what is worse to poet's pride, 
Not even notic’d—not denied, 
Or even‘ blockhead’ called. 


Oh! for the long-expectant news, 

The monthly round of Mags, Reviews, 
Devouring each in turn, 

Those lovely ‘ gems’ that close the year ; 

* Forget-me-nots’—that then appear, 
When out, how glad to learn! 


Oh! for the lov'd inspection,—when 
The grace of art -the poet’s pen, 
Meet our enraptur’d eyes ; 
Each takes his own accustom’d seat, 
T°’ enjoy alone so great a treat, 
And hug the darling prize! 


The curtains drawn, the shutters fast, 
Secure against the howling blast, 
* We welcome evening in ;’ 
How dear is then the assembled group, 
Our spirits then no longer droop, 
While all is joy within. 


Who does not love the winter night, 

Season of intimate delight, 
December’s cheerful eve ; 

T he talk of Christmas yet to come, 

With its attendant, ‘ happy home,’ 
That smiles not to deceive. 


Nov. 22, 1827. 
——>—— 
SONNET. 
To a Favourite Picture. 
Sweet fairy paradise ! methinks "tis well 


For me to look upon thy sunny stream 
Rippling o’er leaves and flowers that woo the 


am > 
The mellow beam which chequers the grim dell. 


Half sunshine and half shade! thy happy buts, 
Thy hedges, gemm’d with blooms of pink and blue, 
Thy old dark church, which scowls upon the view, 
Proud in its ruins! and the yew that shuts 

Its entrance from the eye ;—grieved should { be, 
Luxuriant scene! to say farewell to thee! 

For thouresemblest Poussin’s works of light, 
And Terrier’s fine creations !—mighty must 
That pencil be which glows sublime t, 
When its proud fashiogers are tomb’d in dast ! 


Dead. G, CaAngTrR. 
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Revirew.—An Essay on Mind, with other 
Poems, 12mo. pp. 164. Duncan, Lon- 
don. 


Ir has been said, that “modesty is always 
a concomitant of genuine merit,” and 
the position is too firmly established to 
admit of any dispute. This may probably 
furnish a reason, why the volume before 
us appears as an anonymous production. 
Superior talents, however, cannot always 
lie concealed. Both curiosity and more 
exalted motives will conspire to trace them 
to their legitimate source, and the friends 
of genius will contrive means to announce 
their possessor to the world. 

The writer of these poems, we under- 
stand, is a Miss Barret, a young lady who 
resides near Malvern, and, at the time 
when they were written, we are informed, 
from unquestionable authority, that she was 
only eighteen years of age. In courting 
the muse at this precocious period, Miss 
Barret exhibits nothing singular. Many 
at this season of life have attempted to 
climb Parnassus; but they have been un- 
able to ascend its slippery heights, and to 
all their invocations, the daughters of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne have lent an un- 
propitious ear. It is the lot, however, of 


this young lady, to have woo’d the sacred 


Nine with more success; and through their 
assistance, she has been enabled to ascend 
the Aonian mount, and to take her stand 
on a conspicuous elevation. 

The preface to this volume is written in 

a strain of playful humour; but the numer- 
ous references that are made to authors of 
distinguished celebrity, in whom the attri- 
butes of mind have been strongly developed 
in nearly all their varieties, — an inti- 
mate acquaintance with their distinct pur- 
suits, the peculiarities of which are marked 
with masterly precision. The notes which 
are appended to the “Essay on Mind,” 
confirm the truth of this statement, and 
furnish convincing evidence, that the writer 
has read much, and accompanied her read- 
ing with more than common discrimina- 
tion, 

There are two lights in which this poem 
nts itself to our observation. The 
relates to its philosophical character, 

and the second, to its poetical execution. 
In regard to the former, Miss Barret has 
clearly distinguished between Matter and 
Mind, assigning to each its exclusive cha- 
racteristics. She then expatiates on the 
varied operations of the latter, traces visible 
phenomena to their respective sources, and 

ints out causes, which, in their combined 
or solitary influence, produce the results 


Review.—An Essay on Mind, with other Poems. 
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that mark and diversify the intellectual 
world. These discriminations are illus- 
trated by an ap to numerous authors, 
both ancient and modern, whose names are 
inscribed on the pedestal of fame, sur- 
rounded with records of their great achieve- 
ments in literature, science, and the polite 
arts. Her poem is not conmniennd adil 
what may be called a severe metaphysical 
analysis; but she has learnt to “catch the 
manners living as they rise,” and to range 
without control over the face of intellectual 
nature, which seems spread before her in 
its ample dimensions, beneath a sky of un- 
clouded serenity. 

Her poetical abilities keep pace with her 
philosophical energies; but of these, the 
reader will be able to judge from the few 
specimens which are subjoined. The poem 
opens with the following paragraph :— 


“ Since Spirit first inspired, pervaded all, 
And Mind met Matter, at the Eternal’s call— 
Since dust weighed genius down, or Genius gave, 
Th’ immortal halo to the mortal’s grave ; 
Th’ ambitious soul her essence hath defined, 
And Mind hath eulogized the powers of Mind. 
Ere Revelation’s holy light began 
To strengthen Nature and illumine Man— 
When Genius, on Icarian pinions flew, 
And Nature’s pencil, Nature’s portrait drew ; 
When Reason shudder’d at ber own wan beam, 
And hope turned pale beneath the sickly gleam— 
Even then hath Mind’s triumphant influence spoke, 
Dust own'd the spell, and Plato’s spirit woke— 
Spread her eternal wings, and rose sublime 
Beyond the expanse of circumstance and time: 
Blinded but free, with faith instinctive, soared 
And found her home where prostrate saints 

adored.”—p. 5. 


From alluding to the present state of 
Rome, Miss Barret prognosticates the 
future destiny of England in the following 
lines, the poetry of which, is more pleasing 
than the prediction. 


** Alas! alas! so Albion shall decay, 
And all my country’s glory pass away! 
So shall she perish, as the mighty must, 
And be Italia’s rival—in the dust ; 
While her ennobled sons, her cities fair, 
Be — thought of midst the things which were! 
Alas! alas! her fields of pleasant green, 
Her woods of beauty, and each well-known scene! 
Soon o’er her plains shall grisly ruin haste, 
And the gay vale become the silent waste! 
Ah! soon, perchance, our native tongue forgot— 
The land may hear strange words it knoweth not; 
And the dear accents which our bosoms move, 
With sounds of friendship or with tones of love, 
May pass away ; or, conn’d on mouldering page, 
Gleam ’neath the midnight lamp for unborn sage ; 
To tell our dream-like tale to future years, 
And wake the historian’s smile,and school-boy's 

tears !”"—p. 20. 

In the following lines on the extremes 
concentrated in man, “the sound is an 
echo to the sense.” 

“Man! man! thou poor antithesis of power ! 
Child of all time! yet creature of an hour! 
By turn, chameleon of a th d forms, 
The lord of empires, and the food of worms! 
The little conqueror of a petty space, 
The more than mighty, or the worse than base! 
Thou ruined land-mark in the desert way, 
Betwixt the all of glory, and decay! 
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Fair beams the torch of science in thine hand, 
And sheds its brightness o’er the [pow yen land ; 
While in thy native grandeur bold and free, 
Thou bidst the wilds of nature smile for thee, 
And treadest ocean’s paths full royally! 
Earth yields her treasures up—celestial air 
Receives thy globe of life—when, journeying there, 
It bounds from dust, and bends its course on high, 
And walks, in beauty, through the wandering sky. 
And yet, proud clay! thine empire is a span, 
Nor all thy greatness makes thee more than man! 
While knowledge, science, only serve t’ impart 
The god thou wouldst be, and the thing thou art.” 
—p. 28. 

The following a phe to sir Isaac 

Newton, carries with it its own evidence. 


“ Divinest Newton! if my pen may shew 
A name so mighty, in a verse so low— 
Still let the sons of science, joyful, claim 
The bright example of that splendid name! 
Still let their lips repeat, my page bespeak, 
The sage, how learned! and the man, how meek! 
Too wise, to think his human follies Jess ; 

Too great, to doubt his proper littleness 5 

Too strong, to deem his weakness pass’d away ; 

Too high in soul, to glory in his clay ; 

Rich in all nature, but her erring side ; oF 

Endowed with all of science—but its pride.”— 
p. 42. : 

On the mode in which spirit communi- 
cates thought to spirit, Miss Barrett thus 
ventures her opinion. 

“Thus thought must bend to words! 

sphere of bliss, 
Ere long, shall free her from th’ alloy of this: 
Some kindred home for mind—some holy place, 
Where spirits look on spirits “ face to face,”— 
Where souls may see, as they themselves are seen, 
And voiceless intercourse may pass between, 
All pure—all free! as light, which doth appear 
In its own essence incorrupt and clear! 
One service, praise ! one age, eternal youth! 
One tongue, intelligenc_! one subject, truth.”’--- 
p- 51. 

Our next quotation expresses the fair 
writer’s opinion of poetry. 

“Oh! silent be the withering tongue of those 
Who call each page, bereft of measure, prose 5 
Who deem the muse possessed of such faint spells, 
That, like poor fools, she glories in her bells; 
Who hear her voice alone in tinkling chime, 

And find a line’s whole magic in its rhyme 5 

Forgetting, if the gilded shrine be fair, 

What purer spirit may inhabit there! 

For such,---indignant at her question’d might, 

Let a cease to charm---and Scott to write.”’--- 
p. 67. 

From the specimens thus given, the 
reader will be enabled to form some esti- 
mate of the writer’s talents. We had 
marked several other passages for quotation ; 
but we must not forget that other works 
have a claim upon our pages. It is a little 
volume, with the perusal of which we have 
been much pleased, and we wish the fair 
authoress all the success to which her merit 
is entitled. We have noticed a few rugged 
lines, and some objectionable terminations, 
such as “abroad” and “Lord,” and we 
could wish that the antiquated “for aye,” 
had not been so frequently introduced, but 
these trifling blemishes sink into insigni- 
ficance, when compared with its numerous 
excellencies. Should Miss B. again court 
the Muses with equal success, she need 


Some 





not blush when ing her name to ac- 
knowledge that the “Essay on Mind” was 
the production of the same pen. 
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Review.—A Defence of the Missions in 
the South Sea and Sandwich Islands, 
against the Misrepresentations contained 
in a late number of the Quarterly 
Review. By William Orme. 8vo. pp. 
146. Holdsworth, London. 

We have perused this work with a consi- 

derable degree of interest, and with a full 

conviction of the author’s decided triumph 
over the article in the Quarterly Review, 
on which he animadverts. In this article, 
the writer had taken occasion to speak in 
a very disrespectful manner of the mis- 
sionaries employed in the Sandwich Islands, 
representing them as the source of numer- 
ous evils, and their conduct, and teaching, 
as of the most pernicious tendency. These, 
and various other charges, the volume 
before us undertakes to repel ; and no per- 

son, who reads it with attention, can for a 

moment doubt that the author has been 

successful in every part. 

The writer in the Quarterly Review pro- 
duces a letter, said to have been written by 
Boki, a chief of the Sandwich Islands, in 
which he brings a charge against the mis- 
sionaries of assuming and exercising an 
undue degree of authority. This letter Mr. 
Orme proves to be a forgery: the style and 
manner being foreign to Boki’s mode of 
expression; the sentiments being decidedly 
the reverse of what he had otherwise uni- 
formly uttered; and, what is still more un- 
fortunate for the reviewer, Boki is unable 
to write a letter in English. In attestation 
of this daring imposition on the public, 
lord Byron, who carried to the Sandwich 
Islands the remains of the late king and 
queen, who died in this country, has given 
his unequivocal testimony. 

Another accusation is, that the mission- 
aries select of scripture on which 
to preach, that inculcate the levelling sys- 
tem ; but unhappily, to substantiate this 
charge, the writer has quoted a 
from the Athanasian creed, thus manifest- 
ing an ignorance which has justly merited 
the exposure it has procured. 

A third charge is, that large districts are 
now lying waste, which, prior to the arrival 
of the missionaries, were both cultivated 
and inhabited. To this insinuation, it is 
replied, that both the cultivation and deso- 
lation existed prior to the arrival of the 
missionaries, that the abandonment and 
depopulation of these districts were occa- 
sioned by previous wars, which, since their 
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atrival, have ceased to ravage the land; 
and that, since the natives have embraced 
Christianity, the face of their country, as 
well as the character of the people, has 
assumed a new aspect. 

That the influence of the missionaries 
over the people is great, is readily allowed ; 
but it is contended, that it has been exer- 
cised in a manner very different from what 
the writer of the article has given his 
readers to understand. Ona former occa- 
sion, about four hundred females went on 
board an English ship as soon as she 
dropped her anchor on their coast; but on 
a late visit, by another vessel, not a single 
female presumed to ascend her side. Such 
are the effects of missionary influence, which 
the writer of the article in the Review has 
attempted to place in a dishonourable light. 

We have not time to pursue Mr. Orme 
through the various topics of his publica- 
tion; but the instances we have adduced 
will render this the less necessary, as they 
may be considered as fair specimens of the 
defence he has made. A more complete 
triumph we have rarely seen. 

It was rather unfortunate for the reviewer, 
that he should have hazarded both truth 
and his own reputation, at a time when 
several missionaries were in England, who 
had been, during many years, on the 
islands concerning which he wrote. From 
these Mr. Orme obtained the most satis- 
factory information. Hence, he has been 
enabled to substitute truth for falsehood ; 
to pull the mask from misrepresentation ; 
to blot out deceitful colouring; and, what 
is of more importance on occasions like 
these, to detect, in a quarter from which 
integrity and honour might have been ex- 
pected, a lurking disposition to stab the 
character of men who have ventured their 
lives for the cause of God, and who have 
been rendered instrumental in effecting, 
among a savage race, a moral revolution 
to which the history of mankind can furnish 
no parallel. 

a ey 


Review.—The Cypress Wreath. 
Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 
159. Smith and Elder. 
1828. 


Tuts is a pleasing assemblage of detached 
poetical compositions, which cannot be 
perused without affording much gratifica- 
tion to every lover of the muse ; but it is 
not the first time that Mrs. Wilson has 
appeared before the public, in her at- 
tempts to ascend Parnassus. Her pre- 
eeding efforts have been hailed with a 


degree of respect proportioned to~ the 


By 
12mo. 


London. 





merits of her poems ; and this, that is now 
before us, will confer no disgrace on her 
former -publications. There is in her 
pieces much of that softness, ease, and 
plaintive harmony, which always please, 
and sometimes command unqualified ad- 
miration. To an eagle-like elevation, her 
muse rarely attempts to soar; but, roving 
among the aromatic shrubs and flowers 
which adorn the base and sides of the 
sacred mount, her flight is always to be 
traced by the fragrance which she scatters 
from her wings, and the perfume with 
which they impregnate the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

Of the moral tendency of these poems, 
there can be but one opinion. The inno- 
cence of the writer’s mind is infused into 
every piece, and whether the lines are 
pathetic or cheerful, the same principles 
are always conspicuous. The reader who 
attempts to realize her feelings, can hardly 
fail to catch the breath of moral inspiration 
by which they have been dictated, and to 
imbibe the same spirit which glowed in 
her bosom. The “bilowing ode, written 
for the anniversary meeting of the Jews’ 
Free School, and recited by a child, may 
be considered as a medium specimen of 
Mrs. Wilson’s poetical talents, and of 
the moral character of her “ Cypress 
Wreath.” 

— and guides! whose outstretched 
Protect and shield our infant ways ; 


Each offspring of your bounty stands, 
With ready lips, to hymn your praise. 

They breathe on this auspicious day 
The tribute of their thanks, through me, 
For years of mild paternal sway,— 

For cares that made them—what fou see. 

And as their thanks and praises blend, 
In grateful union, for the past ; 

Fair would each lisping voice aseend, 
To bid your deeds of mercy last. 

That God who hears the infant’s prayer, 
And warms your breasts with pity’s glow ; 
Whose love all sects and NATIONS share, 
Still bids through us, your bounty flow. 

To you we look,—that white-rob'd truth, 
And Innocence of spotless mien ; 

Blest pope of our helpless youth, 
May shield us through life’s chequer’d scene. 

Guardians and guides! ye generous band, 
Whose bounty o’er our infant days 
Extends to each a Father’s hand ;— 
Hear your adopted children’s praise.” 


a ey 


Review—The Almost Christian disco- 
vered; or the False Professor iried 
and cast. By the Rev. Matthew 
Mead. With an Introductory Essay, 
by the Rev. David Young. 12mo. 
pp- 232. Whittaker. London. 

Tuts is another of those valuable works, 

published by Chalmers and Collins, Glas- 


p- 63. 
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gow, under the generic title of Select 
Christian Authors, several of which we 
have already taken occasion to notice in 
our preceding numbers. 

The author of this treatise, the substance 
of which was delivered in a course of 
sermons at St. Sepulchre’s, was one of the 
ejected ministers, of whom Dr. Calamy 
gives a pleasing and interesting account, 
His zeal and fidelity formed no small 
portion of his crime; and the profligacy of 
his day, found it necessary to drive into exile 
a man whose doctrines and example were 
a reproach upon many of his clerical 
brethren. His name, however, has sur- 
vived the lapse of time, and in this 
edition of his “ Almost Christian,” it ap- 
pears embalmed in all its imperishable 
virtues. 

This is a heart-searching work, and tells 
us to what amazing lengths we may proceed 
in our religious profession, and yet be no 
more than “Almost Christians.” In a 
few instances, the author appears to have 
pushed his doctrine to something border- 
ing on an extreme, and some may be 
ready to ask, “ Who then can be saved ?” 
It must not, however, be dissembled, that 
he supports his observations by an appeal 
to authority that cannot be disputed; and 
if on any occasion he has elevated the 
standard too high, it is to be lamented that 
in modern days many of his successors in 
office have placed it too low, and the con- 
sequences of the latter are far more per- 
nicious to the souls of men than the for- 
mer. He probes the wound to the 
bottom, shews the disease of sin in all its 
malignity, and then directs the patient to 
the Physician of souls for a cure. 

The preliminary discourse by Mr. 
Young, is more guarded in its expressions, 
but coincides, in principle, with the trea- 
tise to which it is prefixed, and is well 
suited to the station that it occupies. 
From both treatise and introductory dis- 
course, we iearn that nothing short of 
faith in Christ, working by love to God 
and man, leading to practical godliness, 
and to holiness of heart and life, can con- 
stitute an entire Christian. 


——_@—_— 
Review.— The Spirit and Manners of 


the Age. Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. 410. 
Westley and Davis. London. 


Tuts is a miscellaneous publication, con- 
sisting of tales, sketches of history, anec- 
dotes, biography, prevailing customs in 





various countries, religious ceremonies, 
philosophical researches, and reviews of | 
numerous works. j 


The editor, in ranging through the vast 
fields of literature and life, has made his 
observations on men and things with an 
eye to the sources of action, and the moral 
tendency of passing events, On this ac- 
count no particular paper can be selected 
as a fair specimen of the whole; but, in 
looking over the articles, we have been 
much pleased to find that it contains 
nothing which can justly offend either the 
eye or the ear of delicacy; but, on the 
contrary, we have discovered much to 
inform the judgment, and to bias the 
feelings in favour of virtuous principles, 
and a correspondent demeanour. With this 
mode of communicating instruction, the 
editor has contrived to blend a considerable 
portion of innocent amusement; so that 
those who read merely for entertainment, 
will insensibly imbibe the spirit which 
pervades almost every article, and gives 
an uniformity of character to the work. 

In that department which is devoted to 
the review of new publications, the balance 
is held with a steady hand, and praise and 
censure are distributed with that impar- 
tiality which justice requires. On fashion- 
able amusements, the strictures, though 
somewhat severe, are strictly just; and, of 
some, the tendencies are traced to frightful 
issues. Of these, the pictures which are 
drawn, present us with a terrific exhibition. 
They may be ideal, in respect to local 
reality, but they are true to nature ; and the 
same conclusions might have been obtained, 
though the name of fiction had never been 
known. 

Taught by the diversity of his observa- 
tions, the compiler has learnt to turn his 
thought 


“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 


Many of his tales are truly pathetic, and 
deeply interesting; while others, exhibiting 
gaiety in every sentence, interrupt us with 
unexpected vicissitudes, and finally, con- 
duct us to results which we had not been 
led to anticipate. 

‘The Spirit and Manners of the Age,” 
is one of those works that does not belie its 
title. Its papers furnish much diversity, 
among which, evangelical truth does not 
hold a subordinate rank. No article is 
extended to an immoderate length, and 
throughout the whole, the interests of 
morality and virtue are constantly kept in 
view, and either directly or indirectly ad- 
vocated. 

The volume is closely and neatly printed, 
the paper is good, and it is put out of hand 
in astyle correspondent to the — 


volumes. Those who have 
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themselves of the former, will find in this 
the same general features of character, from 
which they will know how to appreciate 
its value. 
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BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Reflections on the Word of God 
Sor every Day in the Year, by W. Ward, 
(Simpkin, London,) is the production of 
an able and pious minister, who died in 
India in his heavenly Master’s service. In 
this work the author selects a passage from 
the sacred writings for every day in the 
year, on which he introduces some import- 
ant topic as the subject of his meditations. 
His reflections are experimental and prac- 
tical, and every where breathe an amiable 
and a pious spirit. They are short and 
pointed, and may be perused with much 
spiritual advantage by every lover of evan- 
gelical truth. 

2. Authentic Narrative of the Suffer- 
ings of George Richard Casse, as a Pri- 
soner in France, &c., (Mason, London,) 
unfolds a tale of woe, and with pathetic 
simplicity delineates some of the miseries 
attendant upon war. The author traces 


his own history in a methodical manner, 
and with every appearance of fidelity. 


The narrative, though containing perhaps 
nothing more than what thousands in simi- 
lar circumstances have suffered, will be 
found very interesting. From an appen- 
dix subjoined, we learn that he is now 
become a serious character, which furnishes 
a guarantee for the truth of his narration. 

3. Memorials of the late Rev. Alex- 
ander Hay, of Warrington, by Jacob 
Kirkman Foster, (Wightman, London,) 
came before us with a pleasing aspect. 
The author avows himself to be the friend 
of the deceased, but this little volume 
bears evidence that he is also the friend of 
truth, and of impartiality. A character 
like that of the late Mr. Hay, “needs not 
the foreign aid of ornament.” Stripped of 
all disguise, its intrinsic excellncies become 
apparent. ‘Truth and simplicity are the 
most lovely garments it can wear; and in 
these it has been respectfully arrayed by 
Mr. Foster. 

4. Reply to an article in the Sixth 
Number of the British Critic and Quar- 
terly Theological Review, by Edward 
William Grinfield, M. A., (Rivington, 
London,) is a pamphlet that will be only 
of local interest, because it relates merely 
to certain misrepresentations and false rea- 
sonings, with which the author charges 
the reviewer. The subject indeed is of the 
utmost importance to the whole Christian 





world. It involves the question whether 
or not, any of the heathen can possibly be 
saved through the efficacy of the atonement 
of Christ, and the influence of divine 
grace on their hearts, without hearing the 
sound of the gospel. This the author had 
affirmed in a former publication, and the 
reviewer, in his critique on it, had denied. 
This vindication is conducted in a spirited 
manner, and the author’s animadversions, 
the critic will not find it easy to repel. 

5. A Pastoral Letter from the Scotch 
Presbytery in London, addressed to the 
Baptized of the Scottish Church residing 
in London and its vicinity, (Nisbet, Lon- 
don,) is a stiff and formal enunciation of 
bigotry, which seems to say, ‘‘ There is no 
salvation beyond the precincts of our com- 
munity.” 

6. Dialogues intended for Sunday- 
school Reading and Recitation, by John 
Stephens, (Stephens, London,) is a small 
pamphlet, which will prove both instructive 
and entertaining to children. 

7. The Advantages which Man derives 
Srom Woman, &c., by the Rev. John Ste- 
phens, (Stephens, London,) will procure 
for the author the smiles and approbation 
of the fair séx. It contains, however, 
many important truths, which their pre- 
tended lords and masters dare not deny, 
and which they will find more easy to 
ridicule, than to counteract by fair rea- 
soning. 

8. Two Funeral Discourses, the first 
by William Bengo Collier, D. D., &c.&c., 
occasioned by the Death of Mrs. H. F, Bur- 
der : the second by Henry F. Burder, M.A. 
at the Interment of Mrs. Collier, (Holds- 
worth, London,) are replete with sound 
sense, manly sentiments, and true sympa- 
thetic Christian feeling. The authors 
respectively survey death in all the solem- 
nity of its awful character; but the sting 
being drawn, both terminate in this evan- 
gelical triumph—“ Thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

9. The Constitution of Friendly So- 
cieties upon Legal and Scientific Prin- 
ciples, by the Rev. John Thomas Becher, 
M. A., (Simpkin, London,) investigates 
with much minuteness and ability, the 
principles upon which Friendly Societies 
are founded, pointing out their defects, 
and laying down rules, which, if adopted, 
will, he conceives, ensure their permanency. 
We think this pamphlet ought to be con- 
sulted by all who have the interest of these 
societies at heart. 

10. The Importance of Punctual 
Attendance on Divine Worship ; a Sere 
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mon by the Rev. John Stephens, (Ste- 
phens, London,) though short, contains 
many judicious observations, and is deserv- 
ing of serious attention. We think that, 
without bigotry or enthusiastic ardour, the 
author has placed this subject in a com- 
manding yet proper light. 

11...An Introductory Discourse by the 
Rev. William Orme, and a Charge by the 
Rev. Andrew Reed, on ‘the Ordination 
of the Rev. Ebenezer Miller, M. A., over 
the Church assembling at Old Gravel 
Lane, London, (Holdsworth, London,) 
have much of the stilt and formality by 
which such compositions are characterized. 
The views, however, which the authors 
respectively take of their subjects, are 
both comprehensive and instructive. We 
can find in them much to admire, and 
but little to reprehend. Should the or- 
dained minister uniformly adopt what 
both conspire to enforce, he will prove 
“a workman that need not be ashamed.” 

12. Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter 
for March and April, 1828, presents to 
our. view once more the curse of slavery. 
The theme of misery and wickedness con- 
nected with this abominable traffic is 
almost inexhaustible. We strongly recom- 
mend this little monthly tract to every 
Negro’s friend and foe. 

13. The Suttee’s Cry to Britain, §c., 
by J. Peggs, late Missionary in Cuttach, 
Orissa, (Wightman, London,) has already 
appeared before us, and our opinion of its 
merits may be found in our number for 
July, 1827. It is now enlarged with some 
valuable materials, which, with what the 
author had previously laid before the pub- 
lic, will be found worthy of deep atten- 
tion. Mr. Peggs undertakes to prove, 
that the horrid custom of burning widows 
on the funeral pile of their deceased hus- 
bands, is not an integral part of Hindoism. 
In support of this position, he has pro- 
duced authorities from their sacred code, 
which are more than sufficient to decide 
the question. He also argues that it may 
be abolished by Great Britain without 
endangering the tranquillity of our Indian 
nm ay and that both justice and 
umanity demand the interposition of the 
British legislature, to 
disgraceful custom. 


ag an end to this 
e strongly recom- 
mends this subject to the notice of his 
countrymen, and urges them to petition 
Parliament, that the expediency of the 


abolition may be speedily taken into con- 
sideration. His appeal is forcible but 
dispassionate, and we hope that, in behalf 
of the widows in India, he will not plead 


in vain, 





14. A Practical and Pathological In- 
guiry into the Sources and Effects of 
Derangements of the Digestive Organs, 
&c., by William Cooke, Yt n- 
don,) is a volume which seems exclusively 
addressed to gentlemen of the medical 
profession, Of its intrinsic and com- 
parative merits we are wholly incom- 

tent to decide. We can only announce 
it as a well-printed octavo volume, con- 
taining about three hundred pages, which 
courts from the sons of Esculapius an 
impartial examination. 

15. Revised Prayers for Family De- 
votion every a and Evening 
during a quarter of a Year, by the Rev. 
John Sheppard, M. A., (Seeley, London,) 
are taken exclusively from the works of 
divines of the Church of England, These 
prayers embrace a great variety of sub- 
jects, and display much of the spirit of 
true devotion, but they are not wholly 
untinged with the shibboleth of party. 
This may naturally be expected, when the 
name of archbishop Laud appears among 
the authors of them. 

16. Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the 
Latin Language, with Alterations and 
an Appendix, (Whittaker, London,) has 
reached a second edition. We are in- 
formed in the title-page that it is for the 
use of the Edinburgh academy ; to which 
we beg to add, that it has been found 
equally beneficial in other seminaries. 

17. Memoirs of the late Elizabeth 
Stones, Wife of William Stones, Wes- 
leyan Minster, by her husband, (Simpkin, 
London,) exhibits in pleasing and vivid 
colours, the personal piety of an individual, 
who, 


“ Along the cool sequester’d vale of life, 
Pursued the noiseless tenor of her way.” 


This memoir is compiled from her diary 
and epistolary correspondence, and is 
chiefly remarkable for that amiable spirit 
of Christian simplicity, and uniform de- 
votedness to God, which it every where 
breathes. To her husband, her friends, 
and acquaintances, and all such as delight 
in beholding the power of Christianity 
embodied in actual experience, this little 
volume will afford a large share of gratifi- 
cation. 

18. The Barn and the Steeple, (Holds- 
worth, London,) introduces to our notice, 
in the form of a dialogue, a revival of the 
old controversy between conformity and 
non-conformity. In this conversation, the 
Steeple, as in duty bound, espouses the 
Sen e Mabecaali, sa the Barn that 
of Dissent. The idea is quaintly conceived, 
and humorously introduced. The debate 
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between these grotesque personages takes 

lace by moonlight. This is overheard 
y the reporter, who embodies ‘the whole 
in the volume before us. The dialogue 
ranges over the beaten track, from which 
controversy has for more than a century 
banished all vegetation, Some of the 
well-worn arguments have received a new 
dress; and in others, the attire that had 
been torn in the field of conflict, has been 
repaired with patches. We perceive, how- 
ever, but a scanty portion of new forces, 
and the weapons can add but little to the 
triumphs of mechanical invention. At the 
conclusion of the contest, victory of course 
declares in favour of Mr. Stackhouse, 
and Dr. Bellchambers suffers a total de- 
feat. To such as feel an interest in this 
eontroversy, and have not an opportunity 
ef consulting larger works, this volume 
will communicate much useful information, 
and to others it will prove interesting by 
the entertainment it ean hardly fail to 
afford. 

19. Mary Harland, or the Journey to 
London, a Tale of Humble Life, (Whit- 
taker, London,) is an interesting but me- 
lancholy story, the outlines of which may 
be given in a few words. Mary leaves 
her father’s house with innocence, proceeds 
to London, is seduced, suffers misery, and 
returns a true penitent. The tale is well 
told, and exhibits a train of disastrous 
truths, which the history of every day but 
too mournfully confirms. 

20. Plain Advice to Landlords and 
Tenants, Lodging-house Keepers and 
Lodgers, &c., (Washbourn, London,) will 
be found highly serviceable to persons 
filling either of the above relative situations 
in life. In this little work much useful 
information is embodied within a narrow 
compass; and in London, and large towns, 
the legal knowledge which it communi- 
cates, will be found almost indispensable. 


21. Life of John Erskine, Baron of 


Dun, by James Bowick, (Hamilton, Lon- 
don,) is rendered doubly interesting from 
the exalted station of its subject, his great 
usefulness in the church of Christ, and the 
turbulent days in which he lived. His 
name has been enrolled among Scots 
worthies, and we doubt not that in its 
present detached form it will find as many 
admirers as readers. 

22 “On Religion and its Attainment,” 
by John Brown, (Oliphant, Edinburgh,) 
places this important subject in an amiable 
light. The author justly argues, that it is 
connected with the highest wisdom, that it 
is attainable, and is inseparably combined 
with happiness. Mr. Brown seems well 





acquainted with the subject that he has 
taken in hand. 

23. Memoir of Martha Fowler, a Sab- 
bath School Teacher, who died at Carlisle, 
by the Rev. Richard Hunter, (Nisbet, 
London,) is a tribute of respect to a pious 
girl, whose excellent example is at once 
worthy of preservation and imitation. We 
recommend it to all Sunday Schools. 

24. The Spirit and Manners of the 
Age, Nos. 1—3., contain several excellent 
articles, and should the succeeding num- 
bers equal those now before us, we doubt 
not that the volume when complete will be 
worthy the company of its predecessors. 

25. A Defence of our Fathers, &c.» by 
John Emay, is a transatlantic publication, 
where, we doubt not, from the research 
which it displays, and the ability with 
which it is written, it is deeply interesting ; 
but on this side of the water it cannot 
expect to gain much attention, except 
among a few of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and such as stickle for the old farce of 
apostolical succession. 

26. A Sermon preached at Trevor 
Chapel, Brompton, by Thomas Wood, 
B.A., (Westley, London,) contains, in 
epitome, a general outline of the evidences 
of Christianity. This system the author 
contrasts with infidelity, and from a 
comparative estimate of their respective 
peculiarities, he argues, that the difficulties 
attendant on the latter far exceed those of 
the former. This conclusion he has 
placed in a luminous and convincing light. 

27. Select Remains of John William. 
son, who died at Dumfries, 1826, aged 
sixteen, (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh,) 
present us with the history of an amiable 
and pious youth of promising talents, cut 
down by death, as life began to put forth 
its richest bloom. Among his friends and 
relations, there can be no doubt that this 
little volume will be highly esteemed, and 
its piety will give ita strong recommen- 
dation to strangers. 

28. The Scilly Islands, and Famine, 
&c., by G. C. Smith, (Wakefield, London,) 
contains an interesting narrative of the 
sufferings experienced by the inhabitants 
of these islands about twelve years since, 
and of the efforts made by the author to 
afford them relief. As his unremitting 
exertions on that occasion exposed him 
to much obloquy, in the pamphlet before 
us he vindicates his conduct from the 
aspersions of malevolence ; and it must be 
confessed that he makes out a strong case 
in his own favour, which his opponents 
are bound in justice, if able, to refute. 
This we think they will find no easy task. 
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They may affect contempt for what they 
cannot answer, and leave Mr. Smith to 
enjoy an uninterrupted ree 5 

29. The Life of Samuel : Rutherford, 
by Thomas Murray, F, A. S. E., (Dun- 
can, London,) has been long’ before the 
world, It is again reprinted, and what 
may be deemed its strongest recommen- 
dation is, that although nearly two hundred 
years have elapsed since Mr. R. flou- 
rished, its interest still remains almost 
undiminished. 

30. Buéler’s Gradation in Reading and 
Spelling, (Simpkin and Marshall, London,) 
is admirably adapted to suit the capacity of 
children. Its great plainness and simplicity 
render it a valuable little book for infant 
minds, although the manner in which the 
author has divided some of his words into 
syllables, may not be always unquestionable. 

31. The Life of John Elliot, the Apos- 
tle of the Indians, (Hatchard, London,) is 
also a reprint, but it is one that is rendered 
particularly valuable by the incidents which 
it records. It displays the unwearied 
diligence of this pious minister, in spread- 
ing among the wandering tribes of Ame- 
rica, a knowledge of salvation through 
Christ. It is rendered ‘also equally enter- 
taining by registering the manners, pecu- 
liarities, and modes of life, which he ob- 
served among these untutored children of 
nature. 

32. Hiero-Mastix, a Satire on the Apo- 
crypha Controversy, (Longman, London,) 
is a silly composition, exhibiting but little 
wit, and, if possible, less point. The au- 
thor did wisely to conceal his name. 

33. Longinus, a Tragedy, in five Acts. 
The Funeral of the Right Honourable 
George Canning, Sc. by Jacob Jones, 
Esq. (Hurst, London,) is a pamphlet that 
has some good pa: in the tragedy, 
and some that fall below mediocrity. The 
funeral of Mr. Canning occupies a very 
conspicuous place in the title-page, but no 
more than one leaf in the book. The 
lines, however, have a pleasing smoothness, 
which will in some measure compensate 
for the paucity of their number, but not for 
the contrivance which the title-page exhibits. 

33. Substance of a Discourse delivered 
at Chester-le-Street, Durham, on the Death 
of the Rev. Thomas Molland, &c. by 
D. Fraser, (Mason, London,) inquires 
into the preparation necessary for death, 
adduces the argument by which this prepa- 
ration is pressed on our attention, and 
finally, in a friendly but candid manner, 
estimates the character of the deceased. 
The discourse is well arranged. The ne- 
> preparation is proved by numerous 

3.— VOL. xX. 
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appeals to “scripture ; and the argument to 

for death is enforced by the demise 
of Mr. Mollard, who was cut down in the 
prime of life, and in the midst of his use- 
fulness. In some portions of this discourse 
the language is peculiarly affecting and 
pathetic. 

— 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
MAY, 1828. 


Tue sun enters the sign Gemini on the 
21st, at 34 minutes past three in the morn- 
ing: his declination on the 1st is 15 de- 
grees 9 minutes north, and on the 3ist, 
21 degrees 57 minutes north: his semi- 
diameter on the 1st is 15 minutes 53 se- 
conds and 3-tenths, and on. the 25th it is 
15 minutes 48 seconds and 5-tenths: the 
length of the day on the 1st is 14 hours 
48 minutes, and on the 25th 15 hours. 

The Moon enters her last quarter on the 
6th at 32 minutes past five in the afternoon ; 
she is exactly between the Earth and the 
Sun on the 13th, at 50 minutes past -nine 
in the evening, when her change takes 
place; on the 2ist, at 11 minutes past 
11 in the evening, she enters her first quar- 
ter; and on the 29th, at 17 minutes past 
eight in the morning, she is in opposition to 
the Sun, and is consequently full. She is 
observed a considerable distance above 
Mars on the morning of the 4th; on the 
12th she is in conjunction with Mercury: 
she is seen below Venus and Saturn on the 
evening of the 17th, Venus being noticed 
to the west of Saturn; and on the evening 
of the 26th she is observed near Jupiter. 
She is in perigee on the 4th, and in apogee 
on the 19th. 

The- beautiful planet Venus still con- 
tinues the fair regent of the heavens, during 
the absence of the queen of night, when 
the Sun has descended beneath the western 
horizon. She sets on the 1st at 43 minutes 
past 11 in the evening; on the 19th she ar- 
rives at her greatest distance from the Sun, 
and sets on this evening at 51 minutes past 
11; on the 25th she sets at 45. minutes 

11. She is at first observed a little to 
the east of a line drawn from 132 to 136 
Tauri, and is noticed gradually to recede 
from these stars, directing her course be- 
tween « Aurige and » Geminorum, passing 
them on the 6th; she then proceeds to 
e Geminorum, and is seen above it on the 
13th: she is now observed to approach 
Saturn, which is noticed to the east of her; 
on the 20th she is seen between Castor 
and » Geminorum, en the 2ist above 
é Geminorum, and on the 22d about three 

2u 
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degrees north of Saturn: after this day she 
is observed to the east of Saturn, and $ 
under Pollux on the 26th; she then | eww 
her course to the constellation of the Crab. 
On the 3d she is the apex of an isosceles 
triangle, Aldebaran and Bellatrix forming 
the base; she also forms an isosceles tri- 
angle with 132 and 136 Tauri, 132-Tauri 
being the summit; a star of the sixth mag- 
nitude is also noticed between her and the 
latter star marked 139 Tauri; on the fol- 
lowing evening 136 Tauri is the apex of an 
isosceles triangle, 132 Tauri and the planet 
forming the base. After the 6th she forms 
a scalene triangle with « Auriga and » Ge- 
minorum until the 13th, when she forms 
an equilateral triangle with them; she also 
forms an isosceles triangle with Castor and 
p Geminorum,’the first of the Twins being 
the summit; after this day, and until the 
20th, she forms a scalene triangle with 
these stars, being noticed to the west of 
them; on the 16th she is observed very 
near a star of the sixth magnitude, marked 
40 Geminorum; on the 17th she is the 
apex of an isosceles trange « and 9 Gemi- 
norum forming the base, and on the 19th 
she also forms an isosceles triangle with 
these stars, « Geminorum being the sum- 
mit; she is also the apex of a similar tri- 
angle, and p Geminorum forming the 
base. Above, and very near to her, may 
be observed a star of the seventh magnitude, 
marked 49 Geminorum. On the 20th she 
forms an isosceles triangle with ¢ and p Ge- 
minorum, the former star being the sum- 
mit: on the 23d she forms an isosceles 
triangle with « and p Geminorum, the latter 
star forming the apex; she is also noticed 
very near a star of the fifth magnitude, 
marked a: after the 20th, and until the 
30th, except on the 24th, she is observed 
to form a scalene triangle with Castor and 
e Geminorum, being noticed to the east of 
them; on the 24th she is the apex of an 
isosceles triangle, these stars forming the 
base ; and on the 30th she is observed to 
form an isosceles triangle with them, p Ge- 
minorum being the summit: on the 25th 
she passes a little to the south of g Gemi- 
norum, and on the 27th, very near « Ge- 
minorum. On the 20th she has 6 digits 
illuminated on her western limb, her ap- 
parent diameter heing 24 seconds, her 
telescopic appearance will consequently be 
that of a half-moon. 

The planet Saturn is observed until the 
10th, to the west of 6 Geminorum ; on this 
day he is in conjunction with it, his distance 
from it being 10 minutes, the star being to 
the south: our readers will recollect, that 


the planet passed this star on the 16th of | 
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January last, when he was south of it 24 
minutes ;  Gemigorum will therefore be- 
come a very interesting object, to ascertain 
the change that has taken place in the lati- 
tude of Saturn since January 16: after 
passing this star, he continues his course 
above three stars of the sixth magnitude, 
which form a scalene triangle; they are 
marked p, q, and r Geminorum ; p is the 
northern, q the south-western, and r the 
south-eastern : he passes very near p Gemi- 
norum on the 24th, and gradually ‘ap- 
roaches a line drawn from Castor to 

rocyon, finishing his course a little to the 
west of it, and between the first of the 
Twins and the second of the Lesser Dog ; 
he was in this situation on the 20th of 
December last, with the exception of being 
a little nearer 6 Canis Minoris. During 
the month he forms a scalene triangle with 
a Orionis and a Canis Minoris, and on the 
16th an isosceles triangle with them, Betel- 
guex being the apex; he formed a similar 
triangle with these stars on the 10th of 
January last: he is also noticed to form 
scalene triangles with a and 8 Geminorum, 
y Geminorum and Procyon, and the latter 
star and » Geminorum. He sets on the 
1st, at 45 minutes past 12 at night, and on 
the 25th, at 16 minutes past 11. 

The eastern hemisphere is embellished 
during the evenings of this month with the 
noble planet Jupiter, which is, with his 
belts and satellites, a very interesting object 
to the telescopic observer. On the 1st he 
passes the meridian at 53 minutes past 11, 
and on the 25th he sets at 11 minutes past 
three in the morning. His situation at first is 
about a degree and a half eastward of 5 Li- 
bre, being noticed in a line with this star 
and the first of the Balance ; he is observed 
to direct his course to two small stars in 
the constellation of the Virgin, a considera- 
ble distance to the west of him; the south- 
ern star is the brightest, which is marked 
\ Virginis, the northern star being marked 
2 Virginis; at the end of the month he is 
1 degree 42 minutes from A Virginis, and 
1 degree 8 minutes from 2 Virginis, being 
noticed to the east of them, and nearly 
forming an isosceles triangle with them, 
X Virginis being the apex. During the 
month he forms scalene triangles with a and 
p Libre, the latter star and the second of 
the Balance, the first of the Balance and 
p Virginis, and the last-mentioned star and 
the tenth of the Virgin; on the 16th he 
forms an isosceles triangle with Spica Vir- 
ginis and Arcturus, the latter star being 
the summit. During the last five months 
we have given the times of immersion of 
the first and second satellites of Jupiter 
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in his shadow, the emersions not being 
visible in consequence of the eastern part 
of the shadow being invisible behind: the 
body of the planet; this invariably hap- 
pens between the conjunction of Jupiter 
with the sun and his opposition to that 
luminary ; after the opposition the emer- 
sions only are visible, because the eastern 
part of the shadow only can be perceived 
rom the Earth. On the 7th, at 26 mi- 
nutes 54 seconds past two in the morning ; 
on the 8th, at 55 minutes 30 seconds past 
eight in the evening; on the 15th, at 49 
minutes 48 seconds past ten in the even- 
ing; on the 22d, at 44 minutes 12 seconds 
past twelve at night; and on the 3ist, at 
7 minutes 16 seconds past nine in the 
evening, the first satellite emerges from the 
shadow ; the emersions of the second sa- 
tellite also take place in the. following 
order; on the 2d, at 9 minutes 4 seconds 
past twelve at night; on the 10th, at 43 
minutes 48 seconds past two in the morn- 
ing; and on the 27th, at 11 minutes 58 
seconds past nine in the evening: there are 
consequently, five visible eclipses of Jupi- 
ter’s first satellite, and three of his second, 
in the course of this month. 

The motion of the planet Mars is during 
this month very slow, it being less than 
5 degrees ; he rises on the 1st at 22 minutes 


past. 12 at night, and on the 25th at 


14 minutes past 11. His path among the 
fixed stars is very interesting, and will 
afford the observer an excellent opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the small 
stars in the head of the Archer. He will 
be readily distinguished on the morning of 
the ist, by his superior brilliancy to the 
small stars in his neighbourhood, and his 
reddish hue; above him are seen the stars 
in the head of Sagittarius; and below him 
three stars, two of them being of the fourth, 
and one of the fifth magnitude ; the western 
of these is marked w Sagittarii; a consider. 
able distance above it, among the small 
stars in the head of this constellation, are 
seen two stars nearly in a line with it; the 
southern is » Sagittarii, and the northern 
33 Sagittarii: the planet is observed a little 
to the east of a line drawn from » to w 
Sagittarii ; his distance from the former star 
being 1 degree 27 minutes, and from the 
latter star, 2 degrees 18 minutes: he is 
also noticed as the apex of an isosceles 
triangle, 33 and o Sazittarji forming the 
base : he is observed to recede from y and 
w Sagittarii; and as his distance from them 
increases, he forms a scalene triangle with 
them. On the 3d he is seen between 
y and r Sagittarii: on the 4th he is ob- 
served in a line with £ 1 and 2 Sagittarii, 
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these stars forming a-scalene triangle with 
33 Sagittarii; he is also noticed between o 
and w Sagittarii. As he proceeds in his 
course, he forms a scalene triangle with the 
last mentioned stars, and also with the 
thirteenth and mmeteenth of the Archer; 
on the 5th he is observed ina line with » 
and 30 Sagittarii, the latter star being to 
the west of, and forming a scalene triangle 
with, the former star and 33 Sagittarii; he 
is also noticed on this day to form an 
isosceles triangle with — 2 and » Sagittarii, 
the thirteenth of the Archer being the sum- 
mit; he is likewise the apex of a similar 
triangle, w and y Sagittarii forming the 
base. Ashe pursues his path, which lies 
to the south of o and mw Sagittarii, he is 
observed to form a scalene triangle with 
these stars, and also with o and p Sagittarii : 
on the 7th he is noticed in a line with 29 
and 33 Sagittarii, the former star forming a 
scalene triangle with the latter star and 30 
Sagittarii ; 33 Sagittarii is also observed to 
be the apex of an-isosceles triangle, 29 and 
~ 1 Sagittarii forming the base; Mars is 
likewise noticed as the summit of a similar 
triangle, y and w Sagittarii forming the 
base: on the 9th he is the apex of an 
isosceles triangle, o and y Sagittarii forming 
the base: on the 12th he forms equilateral 
triangles with » and w Sagittarii, and w 
and r Sagittarii; he also forms an isosceles 
triangle with o and » Sagittarii, the former 
star being the apex. He now directs his 
course above y Sagittarii, passing it on the 
2ist at the distance of 24 minutes, the star 
being to the south ; on the 25th his distance 
from it is 20 minutes; after this day he 
recedes from it until the 30th, when he is 
stationary at the distance of 39 minutes 
from it. All the stars that have been men- 
tioned, that are north of this planet’s path, 
compose the head of the constellation 
the Archer. 

The Georgian planet is still observed 
under a and £8 Capricorni; there are two 
small stars, about a degree and a half above 
him, marked wand p Capricorni. Mercury 
crosses the ecliptic in his ascending node 
on the 2ist, passes the Sun at his superior 
conjunction on the 23d, and is in peri- 
helio on the 26th: in uence of 
being very near the Sun during the whole 
of the month, he will not be visible. 

On the morning of the 11th, the Moon 
rapidly advancing to her change, is ob- 
served gradually to approach p Piscium ; 
at 15 minutes past three they are seen very 
near each other, the star appearing just to 
the east of the Moon’s enlightened side ; 
from this time until 28 minutes 37 seconds 
past three, it will be very interesting to 
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noti¢e the approaches of the Moon’s limb 
to the star; at this time they are in contact, 
and, a second afterward, the star disappears 
behind the Moon, the point of contact 
being 132 degrees from the vertex or high- 
est part of the Moon’s disc on the eastern 
limb: the emersion of the star takes 
place at 20 minutes 22 seconds past four, 
which is the time of sun-rising; the star is 
of the sixth magnitude. On the 31st, the 
Moon rises at 7 minutes 10”, and is fol- 
lowed by p 1 Sagittarii, to which she gra- 
dually approaches until 56 minutes 28 se- 
conds past ten, when an immersion of the 
star takes place at 97 degrees from the 
vertex on the Moon's eastern limb; at 59 
minutes 1 second past 11, the star emerges 
at 53 degrees from the vertex on the Moon’s 
western limb: after this time the Moon is 
observed to recede from the star, which is of 
the fifth magnitude. 


eerearrre 


—— 


SUPERSTITION IN IRELAND. 


(Prom the Quarterly Chronicle of the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society.) 


Station of St. Bridget. 


On the top of a hill near Faughart, about 
two miles from Dundalk, is the station of 
St. Bridget, a celebrated place for pilgrims. 
There is a burying-ground, in the centre of 
which ‘stand the remains of an old house, 
and the legend states that this house was 
the residence of St. Bridget. The station is 
held every year on St. Bridgét’s day. The 

performed by the pilgrims who re- 
sort to this place, is severe in the extreme. 
They have first to run nine times round St. 
Bridget’s house barefooted through wtQjps'! 
After this, they kneel on their bare*Khees 
on the tombstone of a Scottish king, who 
they say is buried there, and repeat — 
prayers. This they do also in several other 
places. They then go round a large stone, 
which is nearly as sharp as a flint, nine times, 
on their bare knees ; after which they go-uf 
and down the stone in the form of a cross. 
Lastly, they go to a well and wash their 
knees, which are much lacerated with the 
stones and gravel; and having torn a small 
piece of cloth from their wearing apparel, 
they tie it to the branch of a tree, which is 
above the well ; and thus they depart from 
St. Bridget, with the idea that all their sins 
are contained in the raz, and consequently 
left behind them, and that they return, “ pure 
and spotless, and as innocent as they were 
after baptism.” —“I examined the tree,” says 
the individual who transmitted this account, 
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all its branches full of pieces of cloth, which 
have been placed there from time to time 
by the pilgrims who have performed penance 
at this station.” 


Ecclesiastical Ways and Means in 
Dublin. 


The foll3wing is a copy of a card now 
before us. It is truly horrible to think that 
such things should exist in the nineteenth 
century—in Dublin! 

“ St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Circular Road, Phipsborough.—‘1 have 
loved, O Lord, the beauty of thy house, and 
the place where thy glory dwelleth.’— 
Psalm xxvi. 8. 

“On Monday evening, August 13th, 
1827, there will be a raffle held in the 
school-room attached to the chapel, for an 
Italian painting, representing the Baptism 
of the Redeemer by St. John. , 

“The object of this raffle is, to defray the 
expenses which must necessarily be incurred 
in providing an altar, tabernacle, and the 
other altar-requisites, benediction service, 
vestments, &c. for the beautiful edifice. 

as a require no apology for be- 
ing called upon to lend a trifling support to 
this meritorious undertaking. It is suffi- 


cient for them to know that the glory of God 


and the interests of religion are intimately 
concerned. At present there is mass cele- 
brated in it every day; but it is on a tem. 
porary fixture, and with borrowed vestments. 
This institution is an accommodation to the 
citizens of Dublin, who resort to this de- 
lightful outlet: many of them are served by 
the attendance of the resident clergymen, 
and crowds receive instruction at the Sun- 
day evening devotions. In return, they are 
asked for a small contribution, for the glory 
of Him from whom they have received all 
. they possess 

*‘Mass will be offered for the benefac- 
tors, on every Tuesday, for a month after 
the raffle. Tickets 1s. 8d. Send me your 
Contributions—don’t fail:” 

Struel- Wells. 


“ Centuries have elapsed,” says the ta- 
lented editor of the Guardian newspaper in 
Belfast, “since fraud, practising on credulity, 
first induced an infatuated populace to be- 
lieve that a diwifie énergy had been imparted 
by a favourite of Heaven to the waters 
of Struel-Wells. It is now, however, only 
four years since the present editor of the 
Guardian, who had then the columns of the 
Newsletter at his command, began to direct 
public attention to the frantie rites, the mid- ’ 
night orgies, performed, or rather perpetrated,} 





the whole of which he witnessed, “and found 


at Struel ; and already its wells are dry—its 
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fountains of iniquity have ceased to flow.” 
It Was supposed, that at twelve o’clock on 
the night preceding Midsummer, the waters 
of these wells rose and overflowed miracu- 
lously, Crowds of men and women flocked 
to the place, amounting sometimes to ten, 
and sometimes to twenty thousand. It was 
supposed the water had the power of curing 
various diseases, and men and women, in 
a state of absolute nudity, promiscuously 
bathed in them, in the presence of the 
assembled multitude, The trick has been 
discovered ; an artificial channel had been 
formed, through which, by water conveyed 
from a neighbouring stream, the’ wells could 
be made to rise and fall at pleasure. A 
Protestant from Belfast, of high respecta- 
bility, in 1825, thrust a stick into the ram- 
part, and let the water escape in another 
direction. The wells were left dry; yet 
did the credulous multitude roll themselves 
in the mud, and multitudes, as formerly, 
ascending the hill on their knees, bare and 
bleeding, seated themselves on St. Patrick’s 
chair, went round the cairns, and thus per- 
formed their stations, and, fancying they ex- 
piated their sins, were ready to commence a 
new account with heaven by drunkenness 
and debauchery the night that followed ; for, 
in all such cases, there was no lack of tents 
and whiskey in the adjoining grounds. 

“ A Protestant gentleman of Belfast this 
year visited Struel, and, from a letter from 
him to the editor of the Guardian, it appears 
that the dam has been dug down in the pre- 
sence of the few who had assembled, and 
the fraud openly exposed. 

“Dr. Croly, the Roman Catholic Bishop, 
and his clergy, it appears, had prohibited 
the attendance of the people at the wells ; 
but not, let it be remembered, till the editor 
of the Newsletter had for four years called 
public attention to the impious fraud and 
abominable iniquity practised there. We 
give them no credit for this tardy and re- 
luctant tribute paid to honesty, decorum, 
common sense, and public morals; for had 
the thing been let alone by others, they 
would have let it alone too. But we re- 
Joice that the eyes of our countrymen are 
opened to these scenes ; and are persuaded, 
that the hour is at hand, when all similar 
abominations, and the religion that sanc- 
tions them, will be swept away fiom the 
face of the country.” 


Priests have no Right to visit Schools. 


“At the late Wicklow Assizes, a cause 
was tried, important to the cause of scrip- 
tural education, as it establishes the princi- 
ple, that no Roman Catholic Priest can 
enter a school without the master’s consent ; 





and if he enter, and proceed to the work of 
turning out the children, on any pretence, 
whether that they are corrupted by Bible- 
reading, or otherwise, and the master order 
him out, in his turn; he must comply, or 
be liable to an action for trespass. The 
Rev. C. B. Stennett entered the school of a 
Mr. Chapman, at Newtown Mount Ken- 
nedy, ordered the children out, and in fact 
broke up the school. The charge of Baron 
Pennefather clearly establishes the principle 
stated above; and the Jury found a verdict 
for Mr. Chapman, with damages. We 
trust this will have a salutary effect in help- 
ing to repress clerical insolence and 
tyranny.” 
—————— 


INFAMOUS CHARACTERS. 


Every reader who has perused Pope’s 
“Essay on Man,” and his “ Epistle to 
Lord Bathurst,” must have been struck with 
the manner in which the names of Warp, 
Cuartres, and Waters, are introduced ; 
but it is highly probable that many, from 
being unacquainted with their characters, 
may be ignorant of the reason why these 
individuals are gibbeted in his writings. 
In the Essay on Man the following lines 
occur :— 

“Shall burning Etna, if a sage requires, 

Forget to thunder, and recall her fires ? 

On air or sea new motions be impress'd, 

O blameless Bethel, to relieve thy breast ? 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by? 


Or some old temple nodding to its fall, 
For Chartres’ head reserve the hanging wall ?”” 


The same author, in his Epistle to Lord 
Bathurst, thus expresses himself respecting 
the distribution of riches. 

“ Like doctors thus, when much dispute has pass‘d, 
We find our tenets just the same at last. 

Both fairly owning, riches in effect 

No grace of heaven, or token of th’ elect ; 

Given to the fool, the mad, the vain, th’ evil, 

To Ward, to Waters, Chartres, or the Devil.” 

Of these characters, celebrated for in- 
famy, the following is briefly the history. 


John Ward. 


“John Ward of Hackney, Esq., member 
of Parliament, being prosecuted by the 
duchess of Buckingham, and convicted of 
forgery, was first expelled the house, and 
Se ae ee perth whnr ld 
M 1727. He was sus of joining 
in a conveyance with Sir’ John Biunt to 
secrete fifty thousand pounds of that director’s 
estate, forfeited to the South Sea Company 
by Act of Parliament. The Company re- 
covered the fifty thousand pounds against 
Ward, but he set up prior conveyances of 
his reat estate to his brother and son, and 
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concealed all his personal, which was com- 
puted to be one hundred and fifty thousand 

nds: these conveyances being also 
set aside by a bill in chancery, Ward was 
imprisoned, and hazarded the forfeiture of 
his life by not giving in his effects till the 
last day, which was that of his examination. 
During his confinement, his amusement was 
to give poison to dogs and cats, ard see them 
expire by slower or quicker torments. To sum 
up the worth of this gentleman, at the several 
zras of his life: at his standing in the pil- 
lory, he was worth above two hundred thou- 
sand pounds ; at his commitment to prison, 
he was worth one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand ; but was afterward so far diminished in 
his reputation, as to be thought a worse 
man by fifty or sixty thousand, 

To this miscreant has been attributed the 
following composition, which has frequently 
been published under the title of ‘ The 
Miser’s Prayer.” It is inserted in “ The 
Notes of a Book-Worm,” p. 144; and in 
The Times paper for March 24th, 1828, 
it is said to have been found “ a few days 
ago among Mr. Ward’s papers, in his own 
hand-writing.” 

“© Lord, thou knowest that I have 
nine houses in the city of London, and 
likewise that I have lately purchased an 
estate in fee-simple in the county of Essex. 
I beseech thee to preserve the two counties 
of Middlesex and Essex from fire and 
earthquakes; and as I have a mortgage in 
Hertfordshire, I beg of thee likewise to 
have an eye of compassion on that county ; 
and for the rest of the counties thou mayest 
deal with them as thou art pleased. 

“OQ Lord, enable the bank to answer all 
their bills, and make all my debtors 

men. Give a prosperous voyage to 
the Mermaid sloop, because I have insured 
it; and as thou hast said, that the days of 
the wicked are but short, I trust in thee 
that thou wilt not forget thy promise, as I 
have purchased an estate in reversion, 
which will be mine on the death of that 
— young man, Sir J. L———. 
eep my friends from sinking, and grant 
that there may be no sinking funds. Keep 
my son Caleb out of evil company, and 
gaming-houses; and preserve me from 
thieves and housebreakers, and make all 
my servants so honest and faithful, that 
they may attend to my interest only, and 
never cheat me out of my property, night 
nor day. Amen.” 


Francis Chartres. 


“Francis Chartres was a man infamous for 
all manner of vices. When he was an 
ensign in the army, he was drummed out of 





the regiment for a cheat; he was next 
banished Brussels, and drummed out of 
Ghent on the same account. After a hun- 
dred tricks at the gaming tables, he took to 
lending money at exorbitant interest, and 
on great penalties, accumulating premium, 
interest, and capital, into a new capital, and 
seizing to a minute when the payments be- 
came due; in a word, by a constant atten- 
tion to the vices, wants, and follies of man- 
kind, he acquired an immense fortune. His 
house was the perpetual resort of knaves 
and strumpets. He was twice condemned 
for rapes, and pardoned, but the last time 
not without imprisonment in Newgate, and 
large confiscations. He died in Scotland 
in 1731, aged 62. The populace at his 
funeral raised a great riot, almost tore the 
body out of the coffin, and cast dead dogs, 
&c. into the grave along with it. The fol 

lowing epitaph contains his character, very 
justly drawn, by Dr. Arbuthnot. 

HERE continueth to rot 
The body of FRANCIS CHARTRES, 

Who with an InrLexisLEe Constancy, and 
InimiraABLe® Unirormity of Life, 
PeRsisteD, 

In spite of AcE and INFIRMITIES, 

In the practice of Every HumAN VicE ; 
Excepting PropiGALity and Hypocrisy : 

His insatiable,Avarice exempted him from the first, 
His matchless ImpuDENCcE. from the second. 
Nor was he more singular in the undeviating Pravity 
of his Manners, than successful in 
Accumulating WEALTH, 

For, without Trapz or PRorEssion, 
Without Taust of Pusiic Monry, 

Ang without Braise-wortayr Service, 

He acquired, or more properly Created, 

A Ministertat Estate. 

He was the only Person of his Time, 

Who could CuEeat without the Mask of Hongsty, 
Retain his Primeval MeAnness when possess’d of 
Ten Tnovusanp a Year,and 
Having daily deserv'd the Gisset for what he did, 
Was at last condemned to it forwhat he could notdo. 
Oh Indignant Reader! 

Think not his Life Useless to Mankind! 
ProviDENCE connived at his execrable Designs, 
To give to After-Ages a conspicuous 
Proor, and Examp.e, 

Of how small Estimation is Exornttant WEALTB 
in the Sight of GOD, by his bestowing it on 
The most Unwortay of Ati Mortats. 
“This gentleman was worth seven thousand 
pounds a year estate in land, and about one 

hundred thousand in money. 


Mr. Waters. 


“Mr. Waters, the third of these worthies, 
was a man no way resembling the former 
in his military, but extremely so in his civil 
capacity; his great fortune having been 
raised by the like diligent attendance on the 
necessities of others.” 

He was alive when the above lines were 
written, and we may judge of his character 
from the association in which the poet then 
dared to put his name. Of his subsequent 
history scarcely any thing has been pre- 
served. 
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GLEANINGS, 


Diorama at 73, Oxford-street.—This exhibition 
consists of four pictures, said so be the largest ever 
brought before the public together in this country. 
The views are painted by Messrs. Stanfield and Ro- 
berts:—The Lake of Maggiore in Italy. ‘The Inte- 
rior of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. Shipwreck 
and Storm, on the coast. Ruins of Tintern Ab- 
bey, by Moonlight: with various effects of light 
and shade.——On looking at these paintings, so 
nicely is the perspective preserved, and so accu- 
rately are the degrees of light and shade blended 
and varied, that we can scarcely persuade our- 
selves that the eye is wandering over a flat sur- 
face. The lake is that which appears the least 
interesting. The chapel contains every thing that 
can be supposed to favour the deception, but pre- 
sents nothing by which it can be distinguished 
from the interior of a real building. The ship- 
wreck is admirable. The large vessel on the rocks, 
partially covered with foam, the bine waves ap- 
parently — and conflicting in tumultuous 
agitation, the floating wreck, the half-drowning 
mariners, the boats hastening to their assistance, 
the tremendous cliffs, and people gazing on the 
scene of desolation below, impose upon the whole 
the character of enchantment. The ruins of the 
abbey can admit of no description that will do 
them justice. They must be seen, to be fully ap- 
preciated. The platform or gallery, on which the 
spectators stand, is immoveable. A curtain is 
drawn before them when the views are changed, 
which conceals the process by which the illusion 
is accomplished, 

George II1I.—A monument is about to be erected 
to the memory of this beloved and much lamented 
monarch 3 but the time, the place, and the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of this tribute of national 
gratitude and affection, have not yet been made 
public. 

Fernando Po.—As the removal of our long 
established colony at Sierra Leone to this place 
has rendered Fernando Po of late an interesting 
object,-we beg to inform our readers, that in the 
Imperial Magazine for 1826, cols. 33 and 129, they 
will find a compendious history of this island, 
including its climate, productions, inhabitants, and 
peculiarities, Asa place of settlement, it is of fair 
promise; but experiment must be the touchstone 
of utility. 

North America, as exemplified in the Life of 
Edward Drinker, who died at Philadelphia in 
the year 1822, aged 103 years.—The life of this 
man was marked with several circumstances, which 
have seldom occurred in the life of an individual, 
He saw the same spot of earth covered with wood, 
and a receptacle for beasts and birds of prey, 
afterward become the seat of a city, not only the 
first in wealth and arts in the new, but rivalling 
in both, many of the first cities in the old world. 
He saw regular streets, where he once pursued a 
hare; churches rising upon morasses, where he 
had often heard the croaking of frogs; wharfs 
and warehéuses, where he had often seen Indian 
savages draw fish from the river for daily subsis- 
tence ; ships of every size and use in those streams, 
where he had often seen nothing but Indian canoes; 
a stately edifice, filled with legislators, astonishing 
the world with their wisdom and virtue, on the 
same spot, probably, where he had seen an Indian 
council-fire, He saw the first treaty ratified be- 
tween the newly confederated powers of America, 
and the ancient monarchy of France, with all the 


formalities of parchment and seals, where he had: 


seen William Penn ratify his first and last treaty 
with the Indians, without the formalities of pen, 
ink, and paper; be witnessed all the intermediate 
Stages through which a people pass, from the 
lowest to the highest degree of civilization; the 
beginning and the end of the empire of Great Bri- 
tain in Pennsylvania. He had been the subject of 
crowned heads, and afterwards died a citizen of 
the newly-created republic of America, whose 
liberties and independence he embraced, and tri- 
umphed in the last years of his life in the salvation 
of hiscountry.—Easton on Health and Longevity. 





Machinery.—A machine, we understand, has 
lately been invented, by which some dozens of 
knives and forks may be cleaned in a few minutes, 
We expect shortly to hear of a machine for cutting 
bread and butter, we hope it will not also be for 
eating it! 

Gypsies.—A society has lately been formed in 
Southampton, to take into consideration the state 
of this forlorn and singular branch of the human 
family, in order to ameliorate their condition. For 
this purpose, circulars have been published, re- 
questing answers to thirty questions therein stated. 
relative to their character, mode of life, customs, 
associates, peculiarities, &e«. Answers are to be 
addressed to J. Mayor, member of the committee 
for the benefit of gypsies at Southampton. 

Hippopotamus.—The head of one of these won- 
derful and scarce animals, well preserved with 
the skin on it, and exhibiting its peculiar tusks 
and teeth, is now being exhibited in St. James’s- 
street, London. To naturalists this is a great 
curiosity. 

Method of obtaining Flowers of different Co- 
lours in the same Stem.—Split a small twig of 
elder-bush lengthways, and, having scraped ont the 
pith, fill each of the apartments with seeds of 
flowers of different sorts, but which blossom 
about the same time ; surround them with mould, 
and then tying together the two bits of wood, plant 
the whole in a pot filled with earth properly pre- 
pared. The stems of the different flowers will 
thus be so incorporated as to exhibit to the eye 
only one stem, throwing out branches covered 
with flowers analogous to the seed which produced 
them. 

Longevity in Russia.—From the lists of births 
and deaths published bythe synod in St. Peters- 
burgh, it appears that in 1825, there died 848 pe 
sons above 100 years of age, 32 above 120, four 
between 125 and 130, and four between 130 and 
135 years of age. 

Medico-Botanical Society, London.—Of this 
noble institution a meeting was held on the 14th 
March, when several distinguished personages, 
illustrious both in rank and science, were aimitted 
fellows; among whom were the Duke of Somerset, 
Earl Stanhope, Sir Alexander Johnstone, &c. 
Several valuable specimens of botany were also 
presented, and communications were read from 
foreign potentates, expressive of their desire to 
become honorary members, and of their wishes to 
promote its welfare. 

Curious Inscription, on one of the gates of 
the city of Agra, in India:—* The first year of 
the reign of Julef, two thousand husbands were 
voluntarily separated by the magistrate. The in- 
dignant emperor abolished divorce in consequence. 
Next year there were in Agra three thousand 
marriages less, seven thousand cases of adultery 
more ; three hundred women were burnt for having 
poisoned their husbands; seventy-five men were 
burnt for the murder of their wives; and three 
millions of rupees’ worth of furniture was broken 
in domestic squabbles. The emperor re-established 
divorces.” 

Roman Coin.—A silver Roman coin of the em- 
peror Carausins, of great rarity, has recently been 
found in a high state of preservation, in the vicinity 
of Debenham, in Suffolk. 

Crime in France.—It is stated, that no less than 
150,000 persons were tried before the criminal 
courts of France in 1826, of whom 122,000 were 
found guilty, and condemned to different degrees 
of punishment. 

Posterity of Milton in India.—There is reason 
to believe that the representative of the family of 
Milton might be found in British India. Deborah, 
the third and favourite daughter of our great poet, 
was the only one of his children who bad a family 
that lived. She married Abraham Clarke, a wea- 
ver, in Spitalfields, and died in August, 1727, aged 
76. She had seven sons, one of whom, Caleb 
Clarke, went to Madras, and became parish-clerk 
there. His children were the latest descendants 
of Milton,fand it is desirable that some inquiry 
should be made respecting them by persons resi- 
dent at that presidency. 
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South American Bug.—The inhabitants of Chile 
are annoyed by an insect called benchuca, in shape 
and form like our common house-bug, but of the 
size of our cockchafer. This winged insect con- 
ceals itself by day in the thatch and cane roofing 
of the houses, and sallies forth by night in quest 
of food. They annoy people much after the man- 
ner of our bug, but from their size are terrific 
enemies, They are thin and flat like the common 
bug; but after satiating themselves with blood, 
of jwhich they take as much as the medicinal 
leech, they become quite round. 





Viterary Notices. 


Just Published. 

A Memoir of Pestalozzi, being the substance of 
a Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, May 
1826. By the Rev. C. Mayo, LL.D. 

A Sermon, historically and scripturally expla- 
natory of the doctrines.of Election, Predestination, 
and Reprobation. By a Clergyman of the Church 
of England. 

Truth against Error ; or, the Christian's gis. 
No. 1, 2,3, 4, price ld. each. Monthly. 

Letters on the Means of Abolishing Slavery in 
the West Indies, and improving the condition of 
the slaves; with Remarks on Mr. McDonnell’s 
pamphlet, entitled‘ Compulsory Manumission.’ 

Christian Experience; or, a Guide to the per- 
plexed. By the Rev. Robert Philips. 

The Fruits of the Spirit. By the Rev. John 
Thornton, 4th Edit. 

Encouragement to Christian Mothers. 





By a 


ady. 

The Vices, a Poem, in 3 Cantos. By the Author 
of the Letters of Junius. 

The Stranger’s Guide through London. With 
a plan. 

The Scilly Islands, and the Famine occasioned 
by the legal prevention of smuggling with France. 

the Rev. G.C. Smith. 
o. Il. of the Foreign Review, and Continental 
Miscellany. No. III. will be published in June. 

Tracts and Essays, moral and theological. By 
William Hey, Esq. F.R.S. Edited bythe Rey. 
Samuel Walter Burgess, A.M. Third Edition, 

Memoirs of his late Majesty, George III. with 
a copious collection of Royal Anecdotes. 18mo. 
2d Edit. 

The Doctrine of the Trinity defended, in answer 
to a pampblet, entitled, ‘ An Apology for Deis.’ 
8vo. 2d Edit. 

The Sacred Lyre: Poems, devotional, moral, 
and preceptive, with many original pieces. 18mo. 
4th Edition, 

A Catechism of the Truth of Christianity, de- 
signed chiefly for young persons, Il2mo. 2d Edit. 

Sermons, 8vo. 2d Edit. 

An Abridgment of Dr. Wells’s Historical Geo- 
graphy ofthe New Testament. ]12mo. 2d Edit. 

Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon an 
entirely new and original plan, by which dissylla- 
bles are rendered as @asy as monosyliables, By 
Henry Butter. 

By J. Grant, Elgin, Shaw’s History of the Pro- 
vince of Moray; brought down to the close of 
1826.—Also, publishing in parts, by the above 
Author, Views of the most interesting Ruins, and 
principal Gentlemen's Seats, in the North of Scot- 

d ; accompanied with letterpress descriptions 
of each. 

The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans; 
with an Introduction, Paraphrase, and Notes. By 
C. H. Terrot, A.M. 

A Brief Enquiry into the Prospeets of the 
Church of Christ in connexion with the Secand 
—* of our Lord. By the Hon§Gerard ‘Noel, 

Consistency. 
* Osric,” ‘ Rachel,’ &c. 

Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. 


By Charlotte Elizabeth, author of 
2d Ed 


t. 
6th Ed. F’cap. 8vo. 





Sermons adapted for Family Reading. By the 
Rev. John Edmund Jones, M.A. * 

Hints, designed to promote a profitable Attend- 
ance on an Evangelical Ministry. By the Rey. 
W. Davis. 

Village Incidents ; or, Religious Influence in 
Domestic Scenes. By a Lady. 

Church Patronage. A Letter to the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. &c. 

Observations on the Importation of Foreign Corn. 

Sermons and Extracts consolatory on the loss 
of Friends ; selected from the works of the most 
eminent Divines. 

An Estimate of the Human Mind, 
By the Rey. J. Davies. 

Four Sermons on subjects relating to the Chris- 
tian Ministry. By the Rev. John Bird Sumner. 

An Introduction to the Literary History of the 
Bible. By James Townley, D.D. In one vol. 12mo. 

The History of Ireland, Civil, Military, and 
Ecclesiastical. With the Livesof the Stuarts. By 
Lieutenant Colonel Keene. In three thick vols. 8ve, 

A History of the Council of Trent, illustrative of 
the Roman Catholic System, and the Ecclesiastical 
History of that period (4.p, 1545—1563.) 

Public Characters, vol. I., comprising Portraits, 
with Biographical Sketches, of twenty-seven dis- 
tinguished Personages of the present age. 

In the Press. 

Essays on the Nature, Causes, and Effects, of 
National Antipathies; on Credulity, and on En- 
thusiasm; with an Historical Review of the Reyo- 
lutions of Empires, from the earliest ages to the 
death of Alexander the Great. By R. Otley. 

Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to 
Englard, By the Rey. R. Walsh, LL.D. M.R.LA. 

The Cottager’s Friend; or, Crumbs for the 
Poor. Price 2i. To be continued monthly. 

Sacred Hours: consisting of select pieces in 
prose and verse. In one yol. post 8vo. 

The Missionary Gazetteer, in one vol. 12mo, 
containing a geographical and statistical account 
of the various countries in which Misionary Sta- 
tions have been formed. By the Rev. Charles 
Williams. 

A Treatise on the Malvern Waters. By Wm. 
Addison, Esq. surgeon. 

The History of the Town and Honour of Weod- 
stock, with Biographical Sketches of Chaucer 
and other illustrious individuals, with splendid 
engravings. By Joseph Graves, Esq. 

A Letter=to the Right Honourable Robert Peel, 
on the Impediments and Abuses existing in the 
present System of Medical Education, with sug- 
gestions for their correction and removal. By 
Henry William Dewhurst, surgeon. 

The Rev. Alexander Stewart will speedily pub- 
lish, “ Elements of Geography, for the Use of 
Schools, or of Private Students, on an entirely new 
Pian ;” in one neat volume 18mo, with nine Maps, 

Preparing for Publication. 

The Sacred Muse, consisting of Select Poems. 
By the late Earl of Crawford and Lindsey. Witha 
Memoit of the Author, by the Rev. T. W. Bar- 
gess, A.M. 7 

The Union Collection of Hymns, additional to 
the Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Watts. 18mo. 
Loree type. 

The Progress of Learning in England, from 
William the Conqueror to the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. One vol. 8vo.—Also, Leisure Hours, 
in prose and verse. One vol. post 8yo. 

A Trauslation of the chief Works of the cele- 
brated Masillen ; to be issued in parts, at moderate 
intervals oftime. By the Rev. F, A. Cox, LL.D. 

A duodecinw volume, entitled,‘ The Present 
State of Christianity, and of the Missionary 
Establishments for its Propagation in all parts of 
the World,” By Frederic Shoberl. 


I vols. 8vo. 





Erratum.—Col. 171, line 9 from bottom, for rain 
read vain. 
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